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The 


‘ 


Marvellous 
Miniature 


of the 


Wireless 


World 


THE. REES-MACE 





Write for 
Catalogue 
of all 
Rees-Mace 
Models. 








The Rees - Mace 
* Gnome ” does 
not stand as high 
as a telephone 
when closed. 














‘GNOME’ 
Four is the smallest efficient 
Its actual 


The ‘ Gnome” 
portable wireless set in the world. 
dimensions are 13 x 11 x 6 inches, and it weighs 
less than 20 lbs.—light enough to be carried 
without being burdensome. Nothing has been 
sacrificed to achieve such compactness—the set is 
a four-valve screened grid receiver with the same 


valves and batteries as used in large models. 


Equal in range, tone and volume to the best five- 
valve receivers, the Rees-Mace “‘Gnome’’ gives 
razor-edge selectivity and a choice of home and 


foreign broadcasting programmes. 


Price 19 Guineas 


REES-MACE 


Portable Wireless Sets 


REES-MACE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. 


39a Welbeck Street, London, W. 1. 


Scottish Showrooms: 142 Queen St., Glasgow. , 
The’ Hague: Rees-Radio,* Nieuwe Uitleg 8. is New 





( Phone: Mayfair 3758) 


Paris: Rees-Radio, 46 Rue Pierre Charron. 
York: Wanamaker's. 








The Rees-Mace was the 
first portable wireless set 
manufactured in Great 


Britain (1923)—IT IS 
STILL FIRST TO-DAY! 


aw __, 
The 


Tourist 


Rees - Mace 
Seven 


A Seven-Valve Superhetero- 
dyne in a suitcase, the Tourist 
Seven ensures extreme selec- 
tivity and very great range. 
Four or seven valves can be 
used as required. All the 
European stations can be ob- 
tained easily. In brown or 


blue hide. 


Price 39 Guineas 
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E, LET If CHARM AWAY YOUR 
COLD 


L; Put a drop of “Vapex” on your 
s; handkerchief. Breathe the germ- 
-. killing vapour ..... Notice how it 
, becomes stronger and stronger as 


F. you inffale. It acts like a charm, 73 


clearing the head, liberating the % 
passages of nose and throat,destroy- # 
ing the infection which is the real 

cause of the cold. Breathe ever- % 
increasing relief with each breath “ 


&.. you take. @ 
s W 
% NEGLECTED COLDS ARE a 
Bs DANGEROUS 4 


Never neglect a cold. It is always 
dangerous. Colds are caused by 
infections of the nose and throat, 
which may spread rapidly and grip 
the whole system. A single germ, 
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neglected, may become many pb 

Z: million by this time to-morrow.  ,: 
vy: Deal with your cold immediately ~% 
the first symptoms appear—before 7 

the infcction becomes dangerous. 4 
HOW “VAPEX’? ACTS "2 

Use “Vapex” at once. It penetrates +7 

all the complicated passagesbeyond 7 

the reach of any liquid medicine. 47 

It kilis the germs and acts like a 4 
gentle stimulant to the whole res- 





piratory system. You can literally 
feel it charming away your cold by 
the swiftest, most effective method 
ever known. 


Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/- per bottle 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD., BARDSLEY VALE 
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A Great Work with A Great Object 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and giris have been given a. ehanee in life, and h 
beem trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the Emohe 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the Reyal Navy amd Mercantile Marine, 


‘1,100 children are always being maintained. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 
Society’s Work. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
QUEEN. H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, 
Countess of Harewood. FIELD-MARSHAL 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 

President: 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “‘Arethusa’’ Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 
































IMPROVED TERMS 
FOR ANNUITIES 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


has pleasure in announcing 


IMPROVED ANNUITY RATES 





: Specimen Rates 
Age last Annuity per annum half-yearly 
Birthday. per £100 invested. 
Male Liwes. Female Lives. 
60 noe:°2... 8 as...4:.° 6 
65 — 10.18. 5 S.. 8.10 


m ,-4. 8. 1. #9 
75 #16. 6. 6 13.18. 5 


Annuities with a proportionate payment to the date 
of death can be specially quoted for if desired. 





Write for prospectus “ A.C.10” giving full particulars. 


LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OfFIKE- 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 









































SOUTH AMERICA 


| BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
| PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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~ EVERFRESH 


and protected indefinitely 


from all climatic variation 
Hiss-ss / 


the Rubber 
Tab. This re- 
leases the vacuum 
gal and allows 
the Tin to Open. 


















FAVOURABLE 
Rs gotecs ti tg The Barneys “ EverFresH” Container has achieved 
or . : ae 
- ipeMgptee tpn en the impossible of yesterday. It takes the pristine 
wi giadly send you our ooKiet ex- : 

plaining how smokers abroad may receive freshness and fragrance of the Blending Rooms to 
arneys supplies Ex-bond end _ British : ’ j 
Saacives, Tr dives beanie and welakie smokers ten miles or ten thousand miles away. 
to “ye - the distant places. Send a post- 
card to the Factory Address beneath for Until you pull the Rubber Tab, atmospheric pressure keeps the 
the “OVE es! eee , , mage — 

, wanoerere PARCELS “ EverFresH” Tin sealed and locked. No air can get inside to 

ere harm the Tobacco it contains. Wherever in the World the Tin 








is opened, the smoker will of a certainty encounter Factory-fresh 
Barneys, as sweet, moist and fragrant as on the day it was packed. 


BARNEYS (medium), PARSONS PLEASURE (mild) and 
PUNCHBOWLE (Barneys full-strength) are now available in 


the “EverFresH” Tin, and, in the Home market only, in the 
ir) ewe original 2 oz. “ Flat” Tin. Home Prices: 2 0z., 2/3; 4 0z., 4/6. 


“ EVERFRESH ” patented protection is exclusive amongst Tobaccos to ‘those made by:— 
John: Sinclair, Ltd. (Export Dept, S.), Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


SO CRISP. SO THIN, SO GOOD 
Made only by 


CARR S. of Carlisle 








a? Christmas, when so many homes are 
* enjoying well-laid tables, thousands of 
poverty-stricken families—cold and hungry 
.—are “ going without.” 

10/- will provide a poor family with a parcel 
of good fare sufficient to last them over the 
Christmas period. The -retail value is 
nearly 15/-, but, bought in large quantities, 
each parcel costs less. 


£5 will make ten families ‘happy. 


will give 120 old folk or young children 
& 1 O a real Christmas Dinner and Party. 
Please bring happiness to some poor family by sending a gift NOW 


to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 55 Brvanston Street, 
London, W.1. Cheques, ate. crossed “‘ Barclays a/c Church Army.” 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
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THE SAILOR AWAY 


from Home at 
Christmas 
will be 
entertained 

in a Home or 
Overseas Tm: 
of the 

British 

Sailors’ Society 








N Christmas Day many Sailors will be in, ports 

far distant from home and friends. AI! over 

the World they will be the guests of the British 

Sailors’ Society. The bulk of your good things this 

Christmas will have been brought from the ends of 

the earth by our Merchant Seamen. Will you do 

your share to provide a happy Christmas for them? 
Please send a Christmas Donation NOW to: 

Sir Ernest W.4Glover, Bart., Hon. Treasurer, British 


Sailors’ Society, 680 Commercial Road, London, E, 14, 
General Secretary: Mr. Herbert E. Barker. 


BRITISH SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY 


111 Years in Service for the Sailor. Estd. 1818, 

















THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN LONDON FOR CANCER | 








No Letters No Payments 


Fully equipped and specially staffed for the better treatment 

and research into the causes of cancer. A certain numbet 

of beds are provided for advanced cases, who are kept 
comfortable and free from pain. 


peg Sta, tint eu 


Areas $190,000 Gees 


wards their cost. 
AND ALSO FOR RADIUM 


Please send cheques, payable to the Cancer Hospital (Free); and 
crossed “ Coutts and Co.,” to the Secretary. 


The 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. 
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PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE 


4-oz. decorated tins 4/ 2 


Also in 2-0z. pocket 
tins at 2/1 and 
larger packings at 
proportionate prices. 
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Wesl 
Indies 


Stately flamingoes and 
snow-white coral beaches 
. . scarlet hibiscus and 
yellow cactus flowers ... . 
gently rustling palms by 
the shore of sun-swept 
islands . . . nights of 
tropic splendour <—— 
ancient fortresses and 
towers . . . . vignettes of 
the perfect cruise 


by CUNARDER 


Laconia 
(20,000 toms) 


From Southampton Jan. 16th 
or Liverpool Jan. 14th 


42 DAYS 


from 
100 guineas 


Write for illustrated folder 
to Cunard Line, Liverpool, 
London, or local agents. 


Cunard 
Winler 
Cruises 























THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 


Qbfices 
11 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, WC.2 











j PATRONS - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN ff 
4 ‘ 
VICE-PATRON « « H,R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES J 


SAILORS! 


If you wish to show in a practical. way 
how much you honour them for their 
heroism during this wild weather, please 


send a gift now to 


THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 


that in your name we may meet their 
“needs. 


Stuart C. Knox, M.A., Secretary, 
11 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 
or kitchen, and will give warmth 
in every room when used in 
conjunction with “ROYAL” 
Radiators. 
Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 


‘\ Beeston, Notts. 








Write for Booklet. 
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BEST 


To them 


 caieieeeeiaiaeteeiaiiiatimneniaainiitiniti 
MEDITERRANEAN 








SPRING 


Sunshine 


CRUISES 


Cruise next Spring in the 
glorious sunshine of the 
romantic Mediterranean— 
to colourful lands of legend 
and antiquity. 

March 14-April 11, 27 
days, 6,786 miles. ‘To 
Spain, Corsica, Italy, 
Malta, Rhodes, Holy 
Land, Egypt, Algiers and 
Portugal. 

April 11-May 6, 24 days, 
6,408 miles. To Spain, 
Tunis, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy and Rhodes. 

May 7-May 30, 22 days, 
5.816 miles. To Morocco, 
Sicily, Dalmatia, Venice 
and Algiers. 
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By the 
BLUE STAR LINER 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


No liner in the: world so effec 
tively combines charm with com 
fort and luxury as the “ Aran. 
dora Star.” Every State-room a 
Cabin. de Luxe, glorious cleit 
Games Decks, Open-air Swim- 
ming Pool, etc. 
Write for full_ particulars of all 
“ Arandora Star’ Cruises to 


BLUE STA 


LINE ‘ 
3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. 1 (Gerrard 5671), 


LIVERPOOL: 10, Water Street; or Principal Tourist Agents, 















Veldtschoen Boots— 
Men’s re ee 63/- 
Women’s . si gz 
Veldtschoen Shoes— 
Men's e . 55/* 
Women’s . ° 50/- 


from LOTUS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Bed diy Gal 


wet thes goodness 






Neither rain, nor snow, nor casual water, nor 
damp grass can hurt these shoes. 


The uppers are of waterproof Zug—two thick- 
nesses of it, but soft and pliable, nevertheless. The 
soles are fivefold cf the finest leathers ever tanned, 


And LOTUS made these shoes, putting into them 
the accumulation of over a century of fine 
craftsmanship. 


That’s why these Lotus Veldtschoen are known 
the world over as the shoes of all outdoors, 


LOTUS 


BOOTS 
& SHOES 


GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 
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News of the Week 


Unemployment 
die unemployment figures published on Wednesday 
were bad again, and we fear that they will become 
considerably worse before they are better. There were 
17,442 more unemployed than in the previous week, but 
47,906 fewer than a year ago. On Tuesday a White 
Paper was issued describing the works approved under 
the Development Act and the Colonial Development Act 
of this year. If Mr. Thomas were in any danger— 
though he obviously is not—of thinking that artificially 
invented work which is not economically water-tight 
helps towards permanently reducing unemployment he 
Would surely be convinced to the contrary by his own 
White Paper. The schemes mentioned involve an expen- 
diture of roughly £46,000,000. In return for this it is 
estimated that 189,800 men will obtain work for a year. 
* . * * 


ews of the 








Such an estimate is so disappointing as to be almost 
terrifying. We come back with deepened conviction to 
the conclusion that the Rationalization of industry, 
directed to the elimination of waste and the consequent 
reduction of prices, is the only cure worth talking about, 


In those industries which are backward in setting their 


Vii 


own house in order the Government must supply the 
necessary guidance and encouragement. If such a thing 
as Government inspiration for industrial co-operative 
effort is possible in the United States, the most highly 
individualistic country in the world, it is undoubtedly 
possible here. Admittedly the American conditions are 
very different from our own, but President Hoover has 
at least provided a model. Mr. Thomas, not being an 
economist, is painfully at sea, as may be judged, for 
example, from his recent little incursion into the econo- 
mics of women’s pin money. He is, however, more to be 
commiserated than blamed; he shouldered a mass of 
election promises which committed him from the begin- 
ning to wrong and expensive policies. The chief hope 
now is that the Prime Minister will recognize that the 
formation of his proposed Economic Council, bringing in 
the most scientific advice obtainable, is a matter of great 
urgency. 
* * * * 


The Insurance Bill 

Our Parliamentary correspondent has mentioned the 
forced withdrawal of the clayse in the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill dealing with those “ genuinely seeking 
work,” and we need only briefly summarize here the 
new clause which has been drafted for presentation to 
the House of Commons on Thursday after we have gone 
to press. The new clause has been accepted by the 
Labour dissentients and is said to be substantially 
satisfactory to the Liberals. If this be so its passage is 
ensured, but the Unionists will, no doubt, protest strongly 
against the transference of the whole responsibility for 
finding work from the applicant to the officials. If the 
failure of the officials definitely to prove that applicants 
for benefit could have found work increases, as seems 
likely, the outgoings of the Insurance Fund a still wider 
gap will be made in the theory that the Fund rests on 
an actuarial basis. 

* * * * 


On Tuesday the Parliamentary Labour Party issued a 
curious statement to the effect that the Consultative 
Committee to whom Labour members submit their 
amendments for approval do not, by certifying an 
amendment, imply that they wish it to be passed. They 
merely mean that the amendment is worthy of discussion. 
This announcement explains the appearance of fresh 
amendments by discontented Labour members after the 
Party as a whole had _ decided to support the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill. Nevertheless, as the 
Times Parliamentary correspondent points out, the 
debate which caused the withdrawal of the original clause 
about those “ genuinely. seeking work” was by no 
means a sham fight. According to the arrangements of the 
Labour Party this is what it ought to have been. 

. * * * 


The Religious Persecutions in Russia 

With the strong help of the Morning Post an Emergency 
Committee, under Prebendary Gough, has been formed to 
protest against the present religious persecutions in 
Russia. A meeting has been arranged for Thursday, 
December i9th, in the Albert Hall, On Wednesday the 
Morning Post published a statement by M. Kerensky, 
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the head of the first Russian revolutionary Government, from the figures of the official French Report. He show, 
who is now in England. He said that in his opinion the that these figures left out, among other things, the ae 


Western Churches should protest ‘‘ to the fullness of their 
power.” Religious persecution is so utterly irrational 
and atrocious that we cannot imagine any member of 
a Christian Church refraining from the hope that the 
protest will produce a deep impression in Russia. At 
the same time we must make it clear that in our opinion 
the protest ought not to be linked with a policy of 
revoking the diplomatic recogaition of Russia. Ostracism 
accentuates rather than discourages ignorant and fanatical 


conduct. 
* * * * 


Mr. Henderson and the Soviet 

On Monday Mr. Henderson informed the House of 
Commons that he regarded the approval of that House 
as a sufficient fulfilment of his undertaking that the 
renewal of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment should be approved “ by Parliament.” There is 
no doubt about the wording of the protocol, but Par- 
liament consists of two Houses. Constitutionally, there- 
fore, Mr. Henderson has behaved very incorrectly. He 
excuses himself by saying that in previous negotiations 
with Russia the approval of the House of Commons was 
held to be enough. We do not dispute that, and we think 
that his argument as such is sound, but he ought to have 
made it clear that he meant “‘ the House of Commons ” 


not ‘* Parliament.” 
* * * * 


America and the World Court 

On Monday at Geneva the United States representative 
signed the Statutes of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. Ratification has yet to be obtained from 
that incalculable body, the American Senate, but the 
adherence of the United States to the Court is very much 
nearer than it was. In 1924 President Coolidge, though 
he genuinely hoped that America would be able to join 
the Court, suggested the reservation that she should not 
accept compulsory judgments on matters in which she 
herself was concerned. In 1926 the Senate voted in 
principle for adherence to the Court by a large majority, 


but added five reservations which caused so much’ 


misunderstanding and recrimination that the American 


Government dropped the whole subject for the time being. 
* * * * 


Mr. Kellogg never doubted that American membership 
of the Court was an essential part of the machinery which 
must be attached to his Peace Pact, and President Hoover 
has, of course, taken the same view. At last a compromise 
was framed which provided that if the Court was called 
upon to express an opinion on American policy after the 
failure of direct negotiations America could resign. 
Mr. Stimson, just before the signature of the Statutes, 
announced that this compromise “ finally removed ” 
American objections. It must not be supposed that even 
when the Senate ratifies the protocol the United States 
will be any more inclined to join the League or to approve 
of the League’s system of sanctions. 

* * * . 
The French Army and Navy Estimates 

Mr. Lloyd George’s scathing remarks on disarmament 
last week (cf. ‘“‘ The Week in Parliament ’’?) were made, 
of course, with one eye on France. From the debate 
in the French Chamber on the Army estimates, which is 
now in progress, there seems every justification for 
the damning remark about “ faked statistics.” But 
why Mr. Lloyd George should blame the League, 
when the League is simply a repository of the mental 
furniture of the various “sovereign independent ” 
States, he alone can say! M. Daladier, the able Radical 
leader, was able to tear off the wrappings of camouflage 


of the military air service, and also the 200,000 odd 
colonial troops, some of whom are quartered in France 
On the money question alone, it appears that France's 
expenditure on the army, navy, and air services exceeds 
all the rest of the national expenditure, excluding the 
service of the Debt, by some £16,000,000, and also that 
France spends as much in defending her Colonial Empire 
as Great Britain does with her 400,000,000 inhabitants, 
J * * * * 

We have lately heard a great deal about the nayal 
needs of France, and the Report now under consideration 
by the Naval Committee of the Senate seems to ys 
nothing more than the French mathematical genius rp 
riot. Tables have been made giving coefficients of defence 
for the. various nations and taking as the unit the needs 
of Italy. These tables, if they were to be translated into 
reality, would mean in increase of armaments everywhere 
else. They are based on some curious equation made up 
of area of territory, length of coast, length of communiea. 
tions—also external trade and _ sea-borne traffic. Q 
Parity, what crimes are committed in thy name! 

oe * * * 
The Spanish Dictator 

General Primo de Rivera has again disappointed the 
prophets. It was supposed that the dissatisfaction mani. 
fested in the acquittal of Sefior Sanchez Guerra would 
either burst into a flame of revolt against the Dictator 
or provoke still sterner and more “ dictatorial” repres. 
sions.’ Instead of which his Army opponents have been 
once more pardoned, and the ‘Dictator took the oppor. 
tunity on the fourth anniversary of the change-over 
from Military Directory to Civil and Economic Dictator. 
ship to announce’ that henceforth the Press Censorship 
will be removed from the messages of foreign corre: 
spondents. The fate of the new draft Constitution is 
still obscure, but, from all accounts, the Dictator ig 
determined somehow to forge a link between the present 
and the future, and then gracefully to retire. 

* * * * 


State Sokol in Yugoslavia 

The Yugoslav Dictatorship has “ officialized” the 
sokols. The sokols are gymnastic and cultural societies, 
rather like an extension of the Scout movement, which 
sprang up among the Slav minorities in the Dul 
Monarchy. They kept alive the tradition and history of 
oppressed nationalities, improved the physique of whole 
classes, and took an important part in the struggle for 
freedom. Since the War they have continued to flourish, 
and they form a vital part of the social life of some of the 
smaller Slav States. Their greatest virtue has been what 
may be called disciplined spontaneity. The effect d 
“ officialization ’”’ may, therefore, be most unfortunate, 
In any case, it can hardly be free from suspicion, and 
is an ominous comment on the recent Constitution 


** reforms.” 
* * * * 


Dr. Schacht’s Memorandum 

On Thursday, November 5th, Dr. Schacht, the Presidett 
of the Reichsbank, issued a memorandum criticizing 
both the German and foreign Governments for permitting 
changes in the Young Plan as it was agreed upon by tht 
experts. He also blamed the German Government for 
delaying the fiscal reforms which were to be made i 
Germany to ensure the smooth working of the Plat 
His action was something of a bomb-shell, but its effec 
has since been modified. It is now generally regard 
as an attempt to gain political advantage at the expen 
of the German Minister of Finance, Dr, Hilferding. 
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such, it must be regarded as very ill-judged, but it is not interest—a heavy responsibility. We do not like this 


the first time that Dr. Schacht has been tactless. His 

outburst is not very likely to embarrass either the German 

of any other Government in its future negotiations. 
* * * * 

Ex-Enemy Property 

Among Dr. Schacht’s complaints, however, is one that 
concerns Great Britain in particular. Mr. Snowden’s 
recent refusal to return the surplus of ex-enemy property 
remaining after the claims of British nationals had been 
satisfied is quoted as a departure from the expert’s 
recommendations. Whether this is so or not only the 
experts can say ; their remarks are ambiguous in their 

Report, and have been subsequently conflicting. It 

seems, as we said last week, that Mr. Snowden has the 

law on his side. It is as well, however, to remember that, 
when it was thought that the balance would be unfavour- 
able to Germany, we interpreted the law in the opposite 
sense, and that Germany made several payments on 
account of this supposed balance. And there are two 
other points to be considered. The City of London has 
already felt, and is likely to continue to feel, the effect 
of our persistent refusal upon our credit. A reversal 
of this policy would, secondly, even if limited in degree, 
remove to some extent a grievance which is likely to 
rankle in German minds almost as long as the “ Ruhr 

Adventure.’ Mr. Snowden will be wise to consider 

these points in his present negotiations with the Germans. 
* * * * 

Egypt 

In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Salisbury 
opened a debate on Egypt and argued that the Govern- 
ment’s policy threatened the security of Imperial 
communications. Those who have remained in doubt 
whether the removal of Lord Lloyd was justifiable should 
admit now that he could not well have been retained. 
His speech showed him to be blind to the psychological 
advantages of securing Egyptian good will. The Govern- 
ment’s policy is the line not of danger but of the greatest 
attainable degree of safety. 

* * * * 
The Coal Bill 

The Government’s Coal Bill was communicated to the 
House on Wednesday. Writing before an examination 
of the Bill, we can only confirm the general opinion that 
it is a makeshift arrangement. The object of the 
marketing provisions which form the first part of the 
Bill is to ensure that the amount of coal supplied and the 
price charged shall be as nearly as possible in accordance 
with the state of demand. This is to recognize that a 
surplus productive capacity is at the bottom of our 
present troubles. It is prescribed that a central body 
shall fix the allocations for each of the coalfields, leaving 
the adjustment of quotas and technical details to district 
bodies. The second part of the Bill specifies the 
maximum of seven and a half hours of work in place of 
the eight hours authorized by Mr. Baldwin’s Act. 
lastly, there is to be a National Coalmines Industrial 
Board, which will have, it appears, mainly arbitral 
functions. 

* * * * 

The Government’s defence for a measure falling so 
short of what public opinion demands, and the industry 
heeds, is based on the urgency of the matter. They 
admit that their purpose now is simply to keep the peace 
Without obstructing the path to reorganization, and 
they seek to disarm Liberal criticism by recalling that 
the Samuel Commission itself recognized that 
amalgamation of the colliery concerns was bound to be 
& long process. Under the present scheme the Board 
of Trade alone would be the guardian of the public 


changeling Bill, but there is much force in the argument 
of Professor J. H. Jones, an expert of Leeds 
University, that such a measure, with compulsion implied, 
does at least secure continuity of purpose and would 
expedite the elimination of the uneconomic concern, 
Himself a Liberal, he argues that the present first 
instalment of Rationalization should be allowed to take 
effect lest worse befall. 
* * * * 


Sir Charles Monro and Mr. C. I. Thornton 

We mourn this week a great soldier and a great cricketer. 
General Sir Charles Monro was an extremely efficient, 
very modest, very hard-fighting soldier. As Commander 
of the First Army Corps in succession to Sir Douglas 
Haig and then as Commander of the Third Army he 
had already made such a reputation in France that there 
was no doubt about the wisdom of the choice when he 
was asked to go out to Gallipoli to report upon the 
puzzling situation there. He advised withdrawal and, 
taking over command from Sir Ian Hamilton, he con- 
ducted the operation himself. There was deep appre- 
hension about the possible results, but General Monro 
lost hardly any men and very little material. The move- 
ment is likely to become a model for the military student. 
Mr. C. I. Thornton, who died in his eightieth year, was 
only a name to the present generation of cricketers. 
Still, a name does not survive except for a very good 
reason. Mr. Thornton was one of the mightiest hitters 
in the history of cricket. It was said that he hit more 
balls out of the ground and “ over the pavilion” than 
any other player. He was the principal founder of the 
Scarborough Festival. 

* * * * 


The Picture Ship 

The ship, ‘ Leonardo da Vinci,’ bearing the priceless 
Italian pictures which are to be exhibited in London, 
arrived safely in the Thames on Wednesday. The 
tremendous gales caused some anxiety. The tug which 
escorted the ‘ Leonardo da Vinci’ left her for a time to 
stand by a vessel in distress. It is a cause for great 
satisfaction here not less than in Italy that, though the 
conditions at sea could not have been worse, no damage 
has been done to the pictures. 

* * * * 


The University Rugby Match 

At Twickenham, on Tuesday, Oxford won the Univer- 
sity Rugby Match by a goal and a dropped goal (nine 
points) to nothing. Thus Oxford broke a series of 
failures which has extended to rowing, cricket and ath- 
letics, besides Rugby football. They deserved their success. 
Their defence was almost impregnable. Mr. W. P. 
Rousseau and Mr. L. M. Robson specially distinguished 
themselves. It must be said that the Cambridge defence 
was very good too, but Oxford quite prevented the 
Cambridge backs from achieving any sustained move- 
ment. Cambridge undoubtedly felt the absence of 
Mr. H. M. Bowcott as stand-off half back. Perhaps we 
may hope now for an end to the uninformed talk about 
Oxford decadence. Anybody who examines the records 
will see that the successes of both Universities have been 


apt to run in sequences. 
* * * * 


Bank Rate, 53 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. on 
November 21st, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 99%; on Wednesday week, 991%; a year 
ago, 102; ; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
85}; on Wednesday week, 85§; a year ago, 89§. Con- 


version Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 73}; on 
Wednesday week, 74§; a year ago, 78}. 
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The Agrarian Crisis in Russia 


_ expulsion from Russia of Herr Paul Scheffer, the 

accomplished correspondent of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, has made possible a vivid illumination of Russian 
affairs of which we should probably have been deprived 
if he had been allowed to stay in Moscow. Last Sunday 
the Observer reproduced from the Berliner Tageblatt a 
survey of the Russian situation by Herr Scheffer, which 
is the most brilliant that we have read for a long time. It 
is clear, judicial, closely reasoned and, above all, restrained 
in a presentation which is economic rather than moral. 
The heart of the situation, as Herr Scheffer explains it, 
is that M. Stalin is using agriculture as his means of 
arriving at Communism. 

So far the vis inertiae of the peasants—130,000,000 of 
them—has defeated Communism. Soviet Russia has 
never yet come within sight of being a Communistic 
State. The peasants, without any definite policy or any 
coherent thinking, simply held up Communism by refusing 
to produce food in order to sell it at prices fixed by the 
State. Nevertheless the Communist Party has never 
been in any danger of supersession because there was no 
alternative. The peasants, though they could place a 
highly effectual obstruction in the way of Communism, 
were much too simple to organize themselves against 
their rulers. ‘“ White Russia” also was impotent. 
Herr Scheffer says, and we have no doubt that he is 
right, that the only threat to the Communist Party will 
come from within itself. There have already been 
several Soviet splits, but he thinks that the most serious 
of all is now in existence. This is in some ways contrary 
to all appearances, for M. Stalin has lately enforced the 
recantation (and heard: the penitential confessions) 
of his three chief opponents, M. Rykoff, M. Bukharin 
and M. Tomsky. The defeat of the “ Troika ”’—as the 
three leaders of the Right Wing of the Communist Party 
are nicknamed after the team of three horses abreast 
which is a common sight in Russia—has left M. Stalin 
nominally supreme. 

Now what is he doing with his apparent victory ? 
Evidently he is committed more deeply than ever to the 
Socialization of agriculture as the only way of getting 
Communism. It was for this purpose that he thought 
it worth while to humiliate his enemies. Herr Scheffer 
thinks that he might have had some chance of succeeding 
if he had been able to proceed cautiously step by step, 
but his agricultural movement is going much too fast 
for him. It has got out of control. The country has, 
of course, always been sacrificed to the towns and the 
personnel of the Soviet machine. When, however, the 
peasants refused to produce to their full capacity merely 
to get the prices allowed by the State, the administration 
broke down so far as to allow many peasants to persist 
in their defiance and to prosper on it. There appeared a 
class of “ stronger,” or more prosperous, peasants—the 
Kulaks—who are specially obnoxious to the Soviet. 
M. Stalin’s scheme is to expropriate all the peasants, 
beginning so far as possible with the Kulaks, and to 
force them into collective farms. 

It is not that there is anything wrong in principle 
in the formation of larger agricultural units. The 
16,000,000 peasant holdings of 1917 have grown to 
27,000,000 holdings to-day and many of them are so 
tiny that they do not support those who cultivate them. 
Even a Conservative Government would probably be 
trying now to enlarge the holdings. The trouble is that 
when once the remedy of Socialization had begun to be 
applied the peasants either rushed to the collective 
farms in order to get a footing in them before they were 


“sold up ” as private cultivators or, remaining on their 
land, they deliberately neglected it. ‘ Each,” as Herr 
Scheffer says, “ foresees his fate. He will be damned 
for a Kulak.” The Kulak is loathed by his poorer 
neighbours for having focussed attention upon an improper 
individual prosperity. He is often denounced ; and fo, 
fear of losing his property, if not his life, he drops the 
standard of cultivation long before any collective farm 
is ready to receive him. As for the poorer peasant, he 
dare not raise his standard for fear of being suspected 
as a “‘ middle peasant,” or even as a Kulak. 

In fine, while the collective farms (with a few excep. 
tions) are not yet equipped with machinery, or horses, 
or efficient managers, the demoralization of private agri. 
culture is becoming steadily greater. ll this is a short 
cut to famine, and Herr Scheffer says that the shortage 
of food is incomparably worse now than it was this time 
last year. He quotes a peasant woman as having said 
to him, ‘‘ Would we ever have believed that at harvest 
time we should have to quench our thirst in hot water 
without tea or sugar?’ The woman omitted all mention 
of bread. She knew that there was a shortage of that, 
too, but, as Herr Scheffer says, “ In Soviet Russia people 
do not say everything that is in their minds.” 

Naturally the agricultural exporting districts have 
much less grain than usual to export, and the Govem- 
ment, in order to cover a part of the essential imports, 
are compelled to make up the balance by exporting 
manufactures. But production in the factories is ex- 
pensive and many manufactured goods are exported at 
less than the cost of production. Thus the agrarian 
crisis reacts upon the towns and may bring ruin to the 
grandiose plan of the five-year period of intensive produe- 
tion. Of all mad principles for the improvement of agri- 
culture surely the maddest since the beginning of the world 
is to say in effect to the farmer, “ The more you produce 
the greater will be the insecurity of your property and 
yourself.” M. Stalin, however, as Herr Scheffer keeps 
on insisting, is a perfectly logical Communist. He knows 


‘ that if he is really to make Russia a Communistic State 


he must impose his will on the peasants. Once grant 
the Marxian premiss and the great gamble appears as 
an indispensable syllogism. The trouble is not with 
the sequence of the argument, but with the premiss. 
Probably that arch-realist Lenin would have been terrified 
by the truth, but M. Stalin goes on from one tactical 
triumph to another over his enemies in the rigorous 
pursuit of the letter of the Marxian law. 

Herr Scheffer shares the general conviction that 
none of the exterior intrigues against the Communist 
Party need be considered. Collapse, if it comes, will 
come within the Party itself. It may not be caused by 
the Right Wing—not by a revived Troika—but it may 
be caused by the ‘‘ Young Russia ” element. The youth 
of Russia is on the Left because it has been trained to 
that position. “It is,” says Herr Scheffer, “ ultra- 
revolutionary, ultra-theoretical, greedy for power, only 
half civilized.” It need not be supposed that there is 
any likelihood of an immediate crash. M. Stalin's 
Pyrrhic victory over those who dared to dally with 
capitalistic ideas will last him some time. Meanwhilé 
the demonstration of how Communism works, or tries 
to work, goes on and those who are not Communists 
ought to be grateful for it. All the propaganda that 
has ever been printed against Communism and national- 
ization has not a tenth part of the cautionary value o 
the demonstration being given year by year by the 
Soviet Government of Russia. 
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Trade Realities 


ORD PASSFIELD contributes a preface to the 
latest publication of the Empire Marketing Board, 

The Growing Dependence of British Industry upon Empire 
Markets, in which he expresses the hope that this personal 

diagnosis by Mr. F. L. MacDougall, the Australian repre- 
sentative, ““ may encourage the wider discussion and 
more comprehensive treatment ” which this question of 
Empire trade demands. We feel that ilie time has come 
to take up this suggestion in a survey of realities, as 
distinct from aspirations, in connexion with British 
export trade. 

Taken in conjunction with the recent Interim Report 
on British Marketing Overseas, published by the Com- 
mittee on Education for Salesmanship, this diagnosis is 
frankly alarming. 

It isa fact that the volume of world trade to-day exceeds 
by 20 per cent. that of the best pre-War years, but that 
Great Britain secures only 11 per cent. instead of 
14 per cent., of that trade, a decline of 3 per cent. which 
js not simply due to the increased use in the world at 
large of raw materials as compared with manufactured 

roducts, nor to the economic nationalism which is 
itself a legacy of the War years. The latter is, of course, 
a prime factor in the problem, and the recent increase 
of tariff rates in Australia is proof enough that the 
adolescent British nations have not yet sown the wild 
oats of self-sufficiency. 

But the discussion of Empire Free Trade in the House 
of Lords on Monday has brought into relief the amazing 
misconceptions still cherished by certain minds as to 
the nature of the British Commonwealth and as to the 
function of the “ Empire” in bringing about an era of 
general prosperity and world peace.* Lord Passfield 
gently but firmly reminded the Beaverbrook Crusaders 
that Canada, Australia, &c., are “ free and independent 
nations,” not at all inclined to stretch the bounds of 
sentiment to the point where it conflicts with (what they 
conceive to be) their business interests. He might have 
added that the whole purpose of Empire Preference is 
stultified when the effect is, as is actually now the case 
in Australia, to make a Dominion Government create 
tariffs so that this country may be accorded a preference. 

Of course, if you were to ask the average business 
man what was wrong with British trade, he would 
probably say off-hand that this pernicious anaemia was 
the result of obstinate deference to the shibboleths of 
Free Trade, when most of our competitors continue to 
demand and obtain from their Governments the protection 
of tariffs. He might have heard of the recommenda- 
tions of the World Economic Conference, and of the 
movement towards freer trade centred round Geneva, 
but, being a ‘ practical”? man, he would assert that 
there are as yet very few tangible results from the 
recommendations of that Areopagus of economists. 
{As a matter of fact, in Europe the higher tariffs move- 
ment has been definitely checked, and the hot-air screen 
of the United States of Europe conceals a very real, if 
dawning, recognition of the folly of tariffs.) Yet some- 
how, by some uncanny sense that the issue is not so 
simple as it appears, that same man would probably 
stop short of proposing that this country should give up 
the free imports tradition. And, of course, his instinct 
would be right. It cannot be too emphatically stated 
that tariffs are themselves a form of war in peace time, 
and so long as nations think in such terms they are not 





* The place of Great Britain in the emergent world community 
has been admirably defined in an article by Mr, J. H. Harley in 
the current number of the Fortnightly Review. 


advancing one step towards the co-operative world order 
which common sense demands. On political grounds 
alone, then, the Spectator is bound to deprecate any 
such policy as that advocated by Lord Beaverbrook 
and his Crusaders. Their methods of reviving British 
trade are in flagrant contradiction of the movement 
towards peace and disarmament, of which Great Britain 
has happily now resumed her leadership. 

In the publication to which we have referred Mr. 
MacDougall argues in effect that Great Britain should 
develop her “sheltered markets” in the Dominions 
with the adventitious aid of Empire preferences. By 
this means he looks for a security for British trade, 
comparable to that which the United States enjoys from 
its immense home market. The latest action of the 
Australian Government, as also Canada’s tariff sparring 
with the United States, would seem to show that this 
is, in any case, a false security. We would go further 
and liken it to the “ Safety First ” cry which ruined the 
chances of the Conservative Party at the last election 
with all those persons who would not in any case have 
acted on that principle. The very title of Mr. MacDougall’s 
monograph is ominous. It suggests that British manu- 
facturers and some of the Conservative politicians who 
would fain control the Empire Marketing Board are 
disposed to take the line of least resistance—are in fact 
resigning themselves to the fact that British industry 
is to be dependent upon Empire markets. They despair 
in fact of any positive solution of our troubles, and fall 
back on the fatuous notion of “ security and shelter.” 
But so long as our business men are thinking in terms 
of protection, whether of Government or through Imperial 
preferences, they are by so much inhibited from setting 
their own house in order. 

Cannot we, then, initiate—before it is too late—some 
positive policy of improving British trade? What is 
the real reason for the continued decline? That many 
of our older industries are still in sore need of reorganiza- 
tion, especially on the selling side, becomes evident more 
and more from day to day. The case of the Lancashire 
cotton trade is, of course, the best illustration. Not 
even to-day have the firms which enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly in the nineteenth century realized that their 
time of prosperity can never recur. Many of them (cf. a 
letter in the Manchester Guardian on Tuesday) are still 
blind to the faults of their selling organization and policy. 
There is, again, the question of overhead charges, the bur- 
den of which bears most heavily on those industries which 
were over-capitalized during the boom period. The 
position is simply that, whereas in other countries the 
collapse of the currency has automatically solved a great 
many problems by destroying all inefficient units and 
spreading the losses entailed by trade dislocation over 
the whole community, in this country the industries 
themselves have to bear the burden, and professional 
loyalty, as in the coal trade, is making it exceedingly 
difficult to eliminate the inefficient concern. 

We may take it for granted, nevertheless, that British 
business men as a whole now appreciate the fact that 
goods do not sell themselves, a slogan which has naturally 
been thrown at their heads now for some years. Then, 
some of them may say, British industry does not get as 
much or as long credit as certain other nations. Since 
the initiation of the Exports Credit scheme, which we 
have always cordially approved, that protest has really 
been invalid. Time and again it has happened that a 
British firm has put in a demand for credit facilities— 
which have been accorded---and has then failed to obtain 
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its contract simply because some foreign firm has been 
able to deliver the identical gocds or services at a lower 
price; and this, since 1926 at least, has nothing to do 
with currency fluctuations. 

Here we come, then, to the hard truth about British 
trade, a truth which was driven home by Mr. Arthur 
Michael Samuel, M.P., in a speech at Camberley on 
November 22nd, namely, that “ our goods are too dear.” 
That, and none other, is the reason why we are not getting 
our share of world trade. Mr. Samuel, as a former 
Minister for Overseas Trade, and also Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury in the late Government, speaks with 
authority, the more so as he does not give any finicking 
party bias to his remarks. In his speech he pointed out, 
and we must agree with him, that the idea of keeping 


children at school for the purpose of keeping them off - 


the employment market, plus the granting of pensions 
at an earlier age, is no solution of this country’s unem- 
ployment problem. It would simply mean that those 
in employment would increasingly have to provide out 
of an almost stationary wealth-production the extra 
tax revenue, whereby those out of employment should 
be kept alive. It would mean also that the goods pro- 
duced under such circumstances must be very dear— 
too dear for home consumption, and unsaleable as 
exports. As Mr. Samuel says, ‘“‘ what we want is more 
work for more people, not less people to do an even 
smaller amount of work.” 

Yet who would deny but that the slippery slope con- 
ceived by Mr. Samuel is not the slope on which the 
present Government has hitherto been gracefully sliding 
back ? Certainly Mr. Snowden has got his Parliamentary 
followers into line again by his firm decision last Friday. 
It it not enough, however, to intimate that for the present 
the limit for financial commitments has been reached. 
Nor is it enough to appeal to party loyalty, as Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald did at the London Scots Labour Club on 
the same day. Here is a great chance for bold leadership. 
It is a case of stopping the rot, and by some positive 
line .f attack rebuilding the devastated regions of 
British trade. 

Mr. Thor ias has made it perfectly clear that his mind 
is set, above all, on developing British trade. He has, 
therefore, diagnosed the malady correctly. The schemes 
that he has outlined hitherto, however, are mere palliatives 
where they are not sleeping draughts. On the positive 
side he has to his credit his arrangement with the 
Prudential Assurance Company to finance credits for the 
motor export trade. One hears vaguely, too, of heart- 
to-heart talks with manufacturers, and there is, of 
course, his Canadian expedition. We are not of those 
who would disparage what he was able to do there. 
Now, however, we are glad to see that the Prime Minister 
has taken a hand. He is continuing his luncheons with 
economists who represent—without distinction of party— 
some of the best business brains in the country, and he 
is evidently fully alive to the danger of the Labour 
Party becoming “a mere party of public relief.” It is 


ee 
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because we have faith in the practical common senge of 
his followers that we have such high hopes of tangible 
results developing at once from the co-ordinating efforts 
now under way. There is no reason why by “ systematie 
voluntary co-operation” a similar non-party effon 
should not succeed now, as was achieved by the Minister 
of Munitions during the War. The example of Amerie, 
is there to drive home the lesson of the moment. When 
Mr. Ben Tillett said at the Trades Union Congress jy 
September: ‘We must organize as America has 
organized,” he might have been alluding specifically to this 
need for economic co-operation between Government, 
employers and employed, and the phrase need have 
nothing to do with Empire Free Trade, though it js 
quoted so frequently by champions of the latter. 

Will the Prime Minister and Mr. Thomas have the 
courage—as Mr. Snowden had at the annual party con. 
ference, when he as good as told the Socialists that 
they were talking nonsense about the Bank Rate, &e— 
to tell every single British business man with whom he 
comes into contact that ‘‘ our goods are too dear,” and 
base any future policy on this fact ? 

That means in practice speeding up Rationalization 
within each industry, and reducing the waste effort in 
distribution, so as to reduce costs of production. A 
great deal can be saved that way. And it is also the 
first step. Not until costs of production are reduced 
from that end can the present Government even contem- 
plate the next step, which many people think to be 
necessary. It is suggested, in fact, that responsible 
trade union leaders should tell some workers’ groups 
that, if they would practise Socialism as well as profess 
it, the most highly paid must be prepared to accept 
temporarily—the mere fact that it is a voluntary accept- 
ance makes all the difference—lower rates for the benefit 
of lower cost of production and for the sake of their 
fellow-workers in lower paid industries. We know 
of a case where this procedure was actually followed, 
and the greater volume of work secured soon brought 
the wage rate up again. Realists in Great Britain may 
as well face the fact that for the next ten years or s0, 


- whatever be our practice, it will be very difficult to enforce 


in all the signatory countries the provisions of the 
Washington Hours Convention. We are not of those 
who disparage the Hours Convention, nor did we support 
the late Government in their refusal to ratify. On the 
contrary, the sooner the standard is set up the better, 
for it is admitted that the labour conditions for which 
the I.L.O. is working represent the best return in efficiency, 
and sooner or later the States which now seek to infringe 
that Convention will come to see the force of that argu- 
ment. In the meanwhile, however, we should be merely 
Micawber-like in making our trade policy depend on the 
assumption that the cost of production of foreign goods 
will in the near future approximate to the cost of goods 
produced in this country. ‘‘ Our goods are too dear”; 
that is the pill which British producers have to swallow, 
and the sooner they swallow it, the better, 


The Dust-Carts of Britain 


\ J) HEN Noah gave the Ark its spring cleaning, he no 
doubt made use of methods somewhat similar to 
those employed in most of the towns of Great Britain in 
the removing of domestic rubbish. Last week we made 
a tour through London, and in a number of boroughs we 
saw how those responsible for the government of the 
metropolis of the British Commonwealth consider that 
dust should be removed. 
Two dustmen, with moustaches thick with dust, with 


hands and clothes dirty as a coal-heaver’s, were hard at 
work collecting battered bins and large wicker baskets, 
in which they removed the rubbish from the areas and 
front doors of the ratepayers and proceeded to dump the 
contents into open carts. The clouds of dirt and dust 


that arose fortunately warned the observant pedestrian 
in time to enable him to make a détour, but owing to the 
motor traffic this was not always possible. 

The ratepayers of Great Britain should take the matte 
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jnto their hands and tell the municipal authorities that 

they are not satisfied with the archaic methods now 

employed. ; 

Health, did not mince matters in a speech he made 

recently at the annual dinner of the Metropolitan Mayors’ 

Association. He said that “ the cleansing in London was a 
scandal to the capital of the British Empire” ; that until 

the question of public cleansing was solved, ‘ London 
would have no right to hold up its head to the world,” 
and he added that he was determined that the matter 
should be settled on a comprehensive basis and not by 
each metropolitan borough separately. 

We congratulate the Minister of Health on his utterance, 
and we hope that he will not sheath his sword until the 
fight is won. But municipal bodies suffer from compla- 
eency, and we fear that the ordinary citizen will have to 
continue to raise his voice if the long-overdue reform of 
a proper system of refuse removal on up-to-date lines 
of domestic sanitation is to be introduced forthwith. 
It is a depressing thought for Londoners that there are a 
hundred cities on the Continent where up-to-date methods 
are in use, many of which we have personally inspected. 
The Director of Cleansing at Amsterdam, at the recent 
Conference of the Institute of Cleansing Superintendents 
at Blackpool, said that the matter of refuse collection 
was not one which his fellow-countrymen came to 
England to study. Social reformers are indebted to the 
New Health Society for much admirable work during the 
past few years. Their publication recently contained an 
admirable article on refuse storage and dustless vans and 
bins. Dustless fittings for dust-carts are, we understand, 
now manufactured in Great Britain of British materials 
throughout, and the authorities in the City of West- 
minster and in Sheffield are said to be experimenting 
with them. 

Apart from the unhygienic methods at present employed 
of emptying open bins into open dust-carts and thereby 
scattering microbes and dirt in all directions, there is 
another objection to present methods. The exposed bins 
and baskets in which our dust and rubbish are kept 
pending a visit of the dustman are each one a centre of 
infection and provide an attractive feeding-ground for 
flies, wasps, rats and mice. Surely one of the most 
effective methods of furthering the anti-rat campaign 
would be by ensuring that dust-bins were covered and 
air-tizht. It was only after the Great Fire in 1666 that 
an organization was created in London to dump house- 
hold refuse in ‘‘ laystalls”” or places provided for the 
purpose. Since then various measures of sanitary legis- 


ed. Mr. Arthur Greenwood, the Minister of . 


lation have been introduced up to the Public Health 
(London) Act of 1891, which is still in operation. But 
in the matter of dust-carts we seem to have made but 
little headway. 

The most efficient system of refuse collection tha} 
we have seen on the Continent is undoubtedly that 
which includes the provision to the householder of 
a covered bin. We take the following explanation 
as to how the system works from the New Health 
journal: “Briefly the arrangement is as follows: 
Every household is provided with a special round bin. 
with a hinged lid and handle, which owing to its design 
has to be closed before it can be lifted by the handle, 
These bins are supplied in various sizes, according to the 
requirements of the householders. The collecting vehicle 
is cylindrical, and is designed in various sizes for mounting 
on motor or horse-drawn chassis. Along one side of the 
cylinder, and at a convenient height for the dustman, 
are a number of recesses so designed that when the lid of 
a bin is placed in one of them, on tipping, a door is 
opened, thus permitting the contents of the bin to be 
placed in the cylinder; in this way the dustman does not 
see the refuse at all. If for no other reasons, the following 
will be sufficient to commend this system to many people : 
(1) the job of dustman ceases to be degrading, as he 
could, if he wished, work in his “‘ Sunday best ” without 
fear of getting covered with dust; (2) we have often 
abused neighbours and their loose-fitting rubbish-bin 
lids when at night, cats, hot on the scent of a fish’s head, 
have knocked the lids off with a clatter ; (3) these special 
bins are very strong, and owing to the method of empty- 
ing, last much longer than the common type, which are 
banged about when being emptied.” 

We fear that before the campaign for introducing 
hygienic methods of dust collection into Great Britain 
is successful, much work remains to be done. We hope 
that our readers will take every opportunity of asking 
their local councils what steps they propose to take. 
There is no longer any excuse for the dangerous, dirty 
and unhygienic methods now in force. We know that 
some local authorities are unwilling to install dustless 
vehicles on the score of the expense involved in supplying 
householders with closed bins with lids. This objection 
should not be permitted to retard the reform so urgently 
necessary. Ratepayers surely possess sufficient public 
spirit to demand the best and most hygienic system, 
irrespective of the cost. The health of the community 
would immediately benefit thereby and the _ initia) 
expense be saved in other directions, 


The Week in Parliament 


Qs Wednesday of last week a private members’ debate 
on disarmament gave Mr. Lloyd George the oppor- 
tunity of adding yet another first-rate speech to the series 
which he has delivered in the present Parliament. He began 
by making a strong plea for further co-ordination of our 
defence forces. And then he proceeded to tell the truth 
about the present condition of armaments throughout 
the world. 

The men under arms to-day, including active reserves, 
amount to 30,000,000, or nearly 10,000,000 more than in 
1914. The nations were spending 800 millions a year in 
preparations for war. The “carefully cooked statistics” 
of the League of Nations covered up in verbiage all vital 
facts about reserves, guns, machine-guns, aeroplanes, &c. 
Meanwhile the Disarmament Commission sitting at 
Geneva had done “ absolutely nothing,” and was a 


farce ; and the obligations to disarm undertaken by the 
Allied and Associated Powers at Versailles, which he 
himself had signed as Prime Minister, had been trampled 
upon. 

This speech made an impression even on the most 
sentimental League enthusiasts, and one wished it could 
have been made to the Assembly at Geneva, which badly 
needs a breath of realism. Sir Samuel Hoare, who fol- 
lowed, advocated air parity between England, France, 
and Italy, and righily pointed out that we had gone 
further in the direction of disarmament than any other 
Great Power. 

The following day brought us back to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill, and Mr. Hayday’s famous amend- 
ment to the “ genuinely seeking work ” clause. 

Miss Bondfield soon fgund herself in very deep water, 
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and the Attorney-General was unable to extricate the 
Government from an obviously impossible position. 
Eventually the clause had to be withdrawn for revision, 
which has only been completed as I write. I understand 
that the Liberal Party will not oppose it, and that the 
trade-unionists are satisfied, in which case there is no 
danger of Ministerial defeat. But the credit of the 
Government has been seriously damaged by the events of 
the last few days, and is not likely to be enhanced by a 
loosely-drafted clause, which transfers both the obligation 
to find work and the onus of proof from the unemployed 
to the Ministry of Labour. 

Monday was an uneventful day, but Tuesday opened 
with a constructive speech of real merit from Major 
Elliot, who, in conjunction with Mr. Ormsby-Gore, has 
led the official Opposition. with great skill and tact 
throughout these debates; and closed with an angry 
irrelevant passage-of-arms between Mr. Hore-Belisha 
and Mr. Tom Shaw. Everyone will be glad to see the 
last of a measure which its own sponsors regard with 
daily diminishing enthusiasm, and which does not go any 
distance towards a permanent solution of the problem 
presented by the unemployed. Its history, when it 
reaches the Statute Book, is likely to be even more 
chequered, costly, and brief than that of its twenty-odd 
predecessors. 

Next week—coal. From all accounts the final com- 
promise Bill which will be presented to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Graham is about as bad as it could 
possibly be. If. it gives the coalowners authority to 
bolster up inefficient pits by subsidizing exports at the 
expense of the home consumer, it will inevitably be de- 
feated on the second reading; for the suggestion that 
the Liberals have been “ squared” in private conclave 
is entirely without foundation. A very serious crisis is, 
therefore, much nearer at hand than would appear to be 
realized by the public and the Press. 

WATCHMAN. 


In Defence of the Faith 
IV.—Christianity and the Beyond 


[Dr. Edwyn Bevan is lecturer on Hellenistic history at King’s 
College, London, and an authority on early Christian history and 
thought. ] 


MODERN thinker has pointed out that one of the 
things which chiefly distinguished Christianity, 
when it came into the world, from surrounding Greek 
paganism, was the Christian belief that the cosmic 
process was not an eternal recurrence, leading nowhere, 
but a movement from a unique beginning to a unique 
end, to a future kingdom of God. So far Christianity 
stood on the older Hebrew foundation. Its belief regard- 
ing the “ last things (eschata)”’ beyond this life, in the 
modern term its eschatology, carried on, with certain 
notable additions, what we find in the older Jewish 
apocalypses. 

To-day we are told in some quarters that the eschato- 
logical element in Christianity was an unfortunate Jewish 
survival. The imagery in which it clothed itself—Jesus 
coming on the clouds, rolls ane trumpets, white garments 
and palm-branches, a valley ef corruption and a Lake 
of Fire—is crude and childish. It is a finer thing that 
the ideal life should be presented as carrying its worth 
in itself, without any calculation of future beatitude, 
and that the real punishment of vice should be held to be 
the fact of being vicious, without any extraneous punish- 
ment in a world beyond. 

The argument against belief in a future life on the 
ground that virtue is its own reward is fallacious. It 
goes on the supposition that the rightness or wrongness 


a, 


of a particular kind of conduct at a particular time i 
something fixed quite independently of the total Procesy 
of which that particular moment of time forms 
Supposing the type of conduct good for man to follow 
during his earthly life were precisely the same, whether 
he is the creature of a day, destined to end at death, op 
an immortal being of whose existence earthly life forms 
only a temporary phase, then the only difference whieh 
the existence or non-existence of a future life made 
might be that in the one case that particular kind gf 
conduct would be followed by a reward in heaven, anq 
in the other case not. But in truth the kind of condug 
reasonable for an ephemeral creature to follow may by 
different from the conduct reasonable for an immortal 
being to follow. If I am going on a journey to-moroy 
it may bea reasonable action for me to pack my trupk 
to-day, and my action will have the “reward” that ] 
shall be much more comfortable on the journey than if] 
had started without luggage. Someone might therefor 
say, ‘Your action in packing your trunk is a com 
paratively poor one: look at my friend, now, who packs 
his trunk and unpacks it every week, although he has no 
expectation of ever going on a journey! How much fine 
to act with no thought of future reward !” 

If man is the creature of a day, it is not a question of 
his following the Christian type of conduct without the 
Christian hope: in many respects it would be unreasop. 
able for him to follow the Christian type of conduct, 
In some respects, no doubt, the type of conduct reasonable 
for an ephemeral being would agree with the Christian 
type, but not in all. There would, I think, especially be 
a difference in the matter of sexual abnegation. 0} 
course, human society could not go on at all unless men 
exercised in regard to their sexual desires a restraint of 
which the lower animals are incapable: at every level 
human culture implies some ascetic rules and _ taboos 
enforced by law or public opinion. So far the require 
ments of ordinary decency and the requirements of the 
Christian ideal coincide. But the Christian ideal demands 
renunciations which go far beyond the rules indispensable 
for civilized life. If men are really immortal beings, 
whose earthly life is a period of “‘ soul-making,”’ of training 
capacities for a certain richer mode of existence beyond, 
then such renunciations have their reasonable ground. 
But it is impossible to justify Christian requirements, i 
man’s existence ends with his animal life. That Chris 
tians ought frankly to admit. Physical gratificatioh, 
St. Thomas declares, is a good—the good of the animal- 
and is only evil in man in so far as it excludes a greater 
good—the good of man’s immortal spirit. If man has 
no immortal spirit, his good cannot be the same as if he 
had. Thus the Christian attitude to this life essentially 


involves the expectation of a certain kind of future beyonl 


this life. 

Again, the argument that the only true punishment d 
vice is to be vicious is fallacious. I have seen it put 
forward by the Dean of St. Paul’s; but his. mode d 
supporting it showed the curious confusions of thought 
which cling to it. For he quoted in support of it the wel: 
known line of Persius :— 

Virtutem videant intabescantque relicta. 
“* Let them look on goodness and pine because they have 
departed from it.” Precisely ; the punishment is md 
simply to be vicious, but to be conscious of being vicious- 
a very different thing. Grant the coming of remorse, tht 
“ pining,” and you have granted everything, I think 
necessary to Christian eschatological expectation. Fa 
if you take the present only, the vicious are, for the mos 
part, not looking on goodness and not pining, but thor 
oughly pleased with themselves, and many of them depatt 


hence thoroughly pleased with themselves. If it were tr 
U 
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that to be vicious was in itself the sufficient punishment 

for vice, We ought not to look at such a state of things 

with any dissatisfaction: we ought to be quite content 
that the evil man should be buoyant and lusty to the end 
of the chapter. : 

Without question the imagery in which the hope of 

rimitive Christianity clothed itself would be childish, 
if taken literally. Even primitive Christianity must have 
understood it to some extent as symbolical. But if you 
make rejection of it equivalent to saying that the right 
attitude is to find full satisfaction in present communion 
with God independently of any hope regarding the future, 

ou are putting a false alternative. Some people are so 
afraid of Christians looking forward, as the Jews did, to 
akingdom of God on this globe—* a good time coming,” 
4s the Dean of St. Paul’s contemptuously puts it—that 
they seem to fret at any statement which would make the 
valuation of the present depend on the future. This 
yould rule out, not only the expectation of an earthly 
millennium, but any theistic view such as that put for- 
ward so impressively in Professor Sorley’s Moral Values 
and the Idea of God. For Professor Sorley found that the 
only view of the universe spiritually satisfying was that 
which saw it as the embodiment of a Divine Purpose, 
whose end was to make it possible for free spirits to deter 
mine their own character by voluntary acts in such a world 
asours. Such a view is essentially eschatological. Fora 

rocess directed to the realization of a Purpose gets its 
value from the end of the process, the Purpose fulfilled, 
and a valley of soul-making implies a future state when 
souls are made. A view like Professor Sorley’s, although 
ithas none of the Jewish and early Christian eschatological 
imagery, still stands for those essential things for which 
Judaism and Christianity stood in contrast to the pagan 
Hellenistic world—the unsatisfactoriness of the present 
taken by itself, and the value of the time-process derived 
from a great end on beyond which the time-process, by 
the wisdom of God, is directed to subserve. 

Next week we shall publish the fifth article in this second series, 
In Defence of the Faith, ‘‘ The Wondrous Fellowship,” by Mr. Algar 
Thorold. Previous articles have been ‘‘ The Modern Outlook in 
Theology,” by the Bishop of Gloucester, ‘“‘ The Modern Attitude to 


the Bible,” by Canon Vernon Storr, of Westminster, and “ Provi- 
dence and Free Will,” by Rev. F. H. Brabant. 


Lord D’Abernon’s Temperance 
Policy.—II 


DRUDENS FUTURI :—But how exactly would you 

get rid of the worst type of public house which 

is preventing a higher general standard being reached ? 

Lorp D’AbErNon :—I think that some kind of 

monopoly is essential, and I think that over and above 

all there will have to be some kind of Supervisory 
Board. 

P. F.:—I wrote of both monopoly and a Supervisory 
Board in my article, “‘ A Practical Proposal for Tem- 
perance Reform,”’ and the terms were objected to as 
being too vague. Could you tell me more precisely what 
kind of monopoly you have in mind and how you would 
attain it, and how you would define the constitution 
and functions of a Supervisory Board ? 

Lorp D. :—As regards monopoly, I want it because I 
believe that the Trade must become much more compact 
before it can be properly supervised or scientifically 
Worked. The extravagance, confusion, overlapping 
to-day are incredible in a nation that thinks itself 
efficient. You will remember that the Southborough 


Committee also said that monopoly of some sort was 
indispensable. I should prefer to describe monopoly 





as “organization in large units.” My idea is that the 
brewery companies should amalgamate voluntarily in 
the most convenient areas. At first there might be a 
great many areas, perhaps fifty or sixty. Even that 
would be a great improvement on the present state of 
affairs, and no doubt the concentration would continue. 
Have you ever reflected upon the congestion of traffic 
which is now caused by brewers’ drays? An appreciable 
amount of this congestion could be abolished by a more 
scientific distribution which would be the result of 
amalgamation. The approach to monopoly is, in one 
word, Rationalization. 

P. F. :—I fancy that amalgamation in the Trade has 
already gone a good deal further than most people have 
noticed. 

Lorp D. :—I have no doubt of it, but it ought to go 
further and faster. Much waste would be eliminated. 
That would be to the advantage of everybody, including 
the brewers. But I do not hope for the impossible and 
I suggest a fairly large number of areas to begin with 
because I appreciate the fact that in the public house 
business the conditions of one area may be quite different 
from the conditions in another. 

P. F. :—As the main object is to get rid of the bad 
type of house which is competing unfairly, could not 
your Supervisory Board be of great service in encouraging 
amalgamation ? As I understand it, the Board would 
have no rights of management whete ‘er, but would 
simply decide whether a public house was or was not 
up to the required standard. The Board, by refusing 
a certificate of character to a bad house, would improve 
a whole district. A good house, on the other hand, 
would get what might be called conditional security. 
The Board would in effect say to the proprietors: “* You 
will be safe and may confidently spend your money 
upon improvements so long as you keep to our standard. 
The low-down house whose competition you rightly 
fear will be eliminated.” 

Lorp D.:—Yes. That represents exactly what I 
mean. The Board must be limited to supervision and 
elimination. I do not deny that the Board could 
encourage amalgamation as you suggest, but I have 
always had it in my mind that the Trade would do well 
to begin voluntarily as a token of good faith and 
efficiency. 

P. F. :—I understand that though Licensing Justices 
have been changing their policy a good deal in recent 
years, there are still benches which hold to the exploded 
doctrine that an enlarged public house, where the 
emphasis is laid not on drink but rather on general 
entertainment, food, social converse and so on, does, 
as a matter of fact, encourage more drinking. I remember 
Sir William Waters Butler saying that the public 
houses in the Birmingham district could be reduced by 
more than half if only the space in the surviving public 
houses was unrestricted. His motto is *‘ Fewer and 
Better.” 

Lorp D.:—The Carlisle experiment ought by this 
time to have taught people the truth. They are slow 
in learning. For the present, at all events, I am strongly 
in favour of the Carlisle experiment being retained as a 
* model farm.” But Carlisle was the smallest and 
least vital part of the work of the Control Board. 

P. F. :—I see what your Supervisory Board would do, 
but I have been wondering what kind of constitution it 
would have. It would be necessary to define that with 
some precision. 

Lorp D.:—I have not troubled to do more than 
assert a principle. If you have any ideas about the 
character of the Board, tell me what they are. 

P, F.:—My general idea is that as local conditions 
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vary so much, as you have admitted, the tests applied 
should be, in the main, local and should be in the hands 
of local bodies. But then the whole question might be 
raised of the supersession of the Licensing Justices. 
Some people talk as though any interference with the 
Licensing Justices would be equivalent to smashing the 
Bri ish Constitution! Possibly committees of county 
councils and borough councils could be brought in as 
advisory local bodies. 

Lorp D.:—I don’t think we need go into all that. 
Let us talk about the Board itself on the assumption that a 
large part of its work will somehow or other be delegated. 

P. F.:—Well, the Supervisory Board would be a 
body of judicially minded persons to which an applicant 
for a licence who thought he had been treated unfairly 
could appeal. I think there should be a standard for a 
licensed house to which all licensed houses should be 
gradually required to conform. A statutory description 
of the right sort of house would be necessary. The 
Plymouth, Lamington and Fremantle Bills to which I 
have referred did something towards providing a 
definition. The Bills had support from all parties. I 
will look up the definition* and mention it when I write 
about our conversation. That general definition, or 
another, would admit of adaptation at the discretion of 
a local body having knowledge of all the special local 
needs. In the case of a house which received a certificate 
as having satisfied the tests there might be some privileges, 
as you have proposed—say, reduced licence duty and 
security of tenure so long as the standard was observed, 
Thus the improved house would be enabled to compete 
against the less desirable type of house. Such a 


provision, by the way, is contained in Mr. Lloyd George’s , 


Finance Act of 1909, though it seems to have been 
almost entirely forgotten. 

Lorp D.:—Where would the Central Supervisory 
Board come in? 

P. F. :—In this way. When application was made for 
a renewal of a licence for an improved house the local 
licensing body might refuse to renew it on the ground 
that the requirements had not been complied with. Or 
possibly the local licensing body might try to abolish a 
public house by imposing impossible conditions. Then 
it should be possible for the applicant to appeal to some 
body in whose judgment the public could have complete 
confidence. This body would be the Central Supervisory 
Board. It might be very much like the Board of 
Management which was proposed in the various “‘ Popular 
Control ” Bills introduced in Parliament at the instigation 
of temperance organizations. There would, however, be 
this essential difference, that no property or powers of 
management would be vested in the Board. Its sole 
function would be to determine on appeal whether the 
certificate for an improved house should be renewed, or, 
if a licence had been refused at the first application, 
whether it should be granted. I will look up the 
definitiont of the Board in the Bishop of Liverpool’s 
Bill in 1926 and mention it. 


* ““ Where licensed premises are suitable for and intended to be 
used as a house of general public refreshment and entertainment, 
including food and beverages other than exciseable liquors, are 
airy, commodious and comfortable, and have adequate seating and 
sanitary accommodation, the licensing justices shall, on the 
application of the licence-holder when the application for the 
grant or renewal of the licence is heard, issue a certificate to the 
effect that the premises form an ‘improved public house.’ ” 

+ 1. As soon after the passing of this Actas the Secretary of State 
may deem it necessary, such number of persons as may be appointed 
by the Secretary of State shall form a Board, to be called the Board 
of Management, for the purposes hereinafter mentioned. 

2. The Board of Management .(in this Act. referred to as ‘“‘ the 
Board’’) shall by that name be a body corporate, with perpetual 
succession and a common seal, and shall have power to hold land 
without licence in mortmain. 

3.. The Board shall consist of a chairman and such other members 
as the Secretary of State may from time to time appoint. 





————— 
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Lorp D.:—I can see no objection whatever to } 
My fundamental condition is: Suppress the bad house 
Then the level of the whole district will immediately 
improve. 

P. F. :-—There is another possible kind of Supervisory 
Board. It might resemble the Special Commissioners of 
Income Tax, though its functions would be much narrower 
than those of the Special Commissioners, who have 
power to assess taxes as well as to decide whether taxes 
are properly assessed or ought to be assessed at all, 
The Special Commissioners are, as you know, a small 
body, either three or five, with a chairman. They 
occupy the position of Civil Servants and their power 
and duties are defined by the Income Tax Act of 19g 
and the Finance Acts passed subsequently. If the 
constitution of the Special Commissioners were adopted 
and the Supervisory Board were attached to, say, the 
Ministry of Health, it would be possible without much 
delay to define the Board’s powers and duties. by 
reference to those of the Special Commissioners. 

Lorp D.:—I do not see any specific objection to 
that either. Still, I will not go beyond affirming my 
principle. Is that all you have to suggest ? 

P. F.:—No. I think that the Supervisory Boar 
ought to be safeguarded against any accusation that it 
was making an undue use of its powers such as might 
provoke, for example, a further protest from Le 
Hewart. This, however, could easily be done. It 
might be provided that any judgment by the Board on 
a point of law should be subject to an appeal in the 
High Court. That would only be on the model of the 
Income Tax Act, which allows an appeal on a point of 
law in regard to Income Tax or Surtax. 

Lorp D. :—Of course, I agree to that. 

P. F. :—It has been said that some members of the 
Labour Party are inclining towards the idea of a public 
utility company as the best solution of the drink problem, 
What would you think of that ? 

Lorp D.: I prefer reform on the lines I have indicated. 

P. F.:—Do you think that your Supervisory Board, 
besides securing an all-round improvement in public 
houses, could also secure an improvement in the 
conditions of the personnel? At present much 
employment is the Trade is blind-alley work. 

Lorp  D. :—Certainly. Consider the enormous 
improvement of conditions of service already effected 
by the restriction of hours. The whole status of public: 
house servants has been raised. This can be pushed 
further under Rationalization—by efficient organization 


in large units. Prupvens Futvnri 
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Well-Jumpers of Old Delhi 


N 1922 there still lived some two dozen of the heredi- 

tary well-jumpers of the Mogul Court, and although 

they must nearly all be gone now, it is right that some 
small tribute should be paid to their memory. 

The eldest, when I visited them at Tughlakabad, with 
an American friend, was ninety-nine years old, but still 
active. Sahibs were very liberal in the pre-Mutiny days, 
he told us. They used to pay him a rupee a jump, anda 
rupee bought twenty pounds of flour then, instead of 
half-a-pound, as to-day. He spoke sadly, but when We 
promised him a reward if he would jump the well for us, 
his heartache vanished. Every one of his cronies joined 
in. They threw off their clothes, and disputed amongst 
themselves for the honour of going first. 

Standing at the lip of the well, I saw a circle of greet 
water eighty feet below. The shaft was only eight feet 
wide, so that if one jumped with the slightest outwarl 
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impetus, he would hit the side and rebound violently to really want us to go, we shall vanish as the mists will 
the other. The only way to reach the bottom in safety vanish from the plain of Panipat at dawn to-morrow. 


was to step off as if going down a stair, and this is what the 
old men did. 

One after another they went down, making a noise like 
popping corks. it was not very exciting, but it was 
extremely whimsical. Obviously the Great Moguls had 
enjoyed it, for they had cut away one side of the well in 
a ramp to the water-level, and had made five archways 
jn the shaft, so that they could sit with their princesses 
to watch the jumpers flash by. 

The old men insisted on going through their perform- 
ance once again. Then each of them came up in turn, 
wringing a wet, white beard, to receive a rupee. Their 
eyes glittered. “‘ This is the India of tradition,” I said to 
my friend—‘“ an India you must never forget. Progress 
yill come, of course, but to be real it must be rooted in 
the past. Near here there is a lime-tree, under which 
Akbar’s famous musician, Tansen, was buried four cen- 
turies ago, about the time when this well-jumping began. 
To this day the strolling piayers of India pluck leaves 
from it, and eat them, that their voices may have some 
of the sweetness of ‘ that honey-tongued parrot without 
an equal,’ as he was called by his contemporaries. Tan- 
sen’s memory survives ; the tradition of the Taj survives 
in the artificers you may see here and at Agra; even 
Alexander the Great is remembered, for there is a legend 
that at a spot where he rested the tigers come out of the 
jungle on the nights of the full moon, to sweep the place 
clean with their tails.” 

“Sahib, what are we to do with our boys ?”’ asked the 
ninety-nine-year-old tumbler. ‘‘ Government has for- 
bidden us to teach them to jump, saying it is dangerous 
and that they must be educated. Are they to sit in 
schools with idol-worshippers? Is that better than 
learning a craft like ours ? ” 

“Who is to know what you teach them ? ” I asked. 

“That is true,” he chuckled; ‘ and on bright nights 
we do still show them how the trick is done. But their 
heads are so full of this new tyranny of education that I 
doubt whether they will ever have our skill.” 

“You have my blessing, baba,’ was all I could say ; 
“and may Allah, who is a reader of hearts, keep your 
descendants in the right path.” 


* * * * * * * * * 


My friend and I went on to the plain of Panipat, where 
the ghosts of all the armies who have fought for the 
seeptre of Hindustan linger in the evening mists, and 
then back to the Ridge, overlooking the Capital. Round us 
were six ruined Delhis, with their history of a thousand 
years of Empire, and the seventh Delhi at our feet. 
Beyond that, the city of to-morrow was already beginning 
to raise its ugly head. According to bazaar prophecy, 
when it is complete our sun shall set in India, and a ruler 
of the seed of Tamerlane the Tartar shall reign in our 
stead. 

We were on the roof of Hindu Rao’s house, of Mutiny 
fame, which stands like a bridge upon a ship: a ship of 
tock, whose bow cuts into the dim sea of the plains. I 
could not resist telling my friend—with the usual apolo- 
gies for such statistics—that if you took the peasants of 
India only, without the other inhabitants, and stood them 
Shoulder to shoulder, they would girdle the earth five 
times at the Equator. 

“Don’t they want to rule their country for themselves, 
like the others ?” asked my friend. 

“They want a just King and light taxes,” I answered, 
“and are not yet tired of us, for there are only a couple of 
thousand Englishmen administering a population three 
times the size of the United States. When the Indians 


But our tradition will remain.” 
At that the jackals began howling, and we returned to 
our hotel for dinner. 
¥. Yeats-Brown,. 


L’Osteria Volante 


= English writers have had a greater success with 

the Italian public than Chesterton. On every 
railway bookstall, at every library even in the smaller 
towns, his works are prominently displayed. The student 
of modern English literature, who yet knows no English, 
can reed in his native tongue such old favourites as 
Manalive, L’Innocenza di Padre Brown, Il Napoleone di 
Notting Hill, or L’ Osteria Volante. 

Father Brown, I suppose, is intelligible enough, and 
there must be nothing strange about the independent 
state of Notting Hill to an historically minded Italian. 
But what can he make of The Flying Inn? The situa- 
tions, fantastic but understandable to an Anglo-Saxon, 
must mean extremely little to anyone unacquainted with 
prohibition propaganda and its twisted connexions with 
Puritanism and the Nonconformist Conscience. The 
verses—so delightful a part of the English work—are 
almost nonsense verses. Their central meaning is clear, 
but their expression is rather high-spirited than logical. 
They are bubbling over with irresponsible humour. Odd 
images are dragged in for their own sake ; the pun indirect 
enters into their very construction. The intelligent 
Italian must find himself sadly puzzled. 

Some of Chesterton’s crisp rhymes take on an alto- 
gether Latin rhetorical grandeur when they are translated 
into Italian. 

Ma chi ci cantera un canto del cavalcatore ? But it must 
seem almost like blasphemy when the poet goes on to say 
that he considers “ an utterly stinking song ”’ that “* canto 
della Bellezza, dell Arte e dell’ Amore,’ which must seem 
the perfect song to one who has never heard of “ Art for 
Art’s sake ” or the decadent “* Nineties.” 

It is natural for English innkeepers to dislike grocers, 
especially if they have a licence, and it is probably true 
that the grocer represents better than anyone else the 
small tradesmen who worship in tin chapels and are the 
backbone of the prohibition movement. But il droghiere 
is an altogether different kind of person, and why he 
should crack a bottle of fish sauce, or invitare al thé le sue 
donne di servizio (a mistranslation which darkens the 
mystery still further) must remain an insoluble problem to 
the Italian mind. 

The verses have indeed proved too much for the trans- 
lator. One never realizes the full humour of “ he bowled 
me to the Beak ” until it is translated as “ mi fece rotolar 
giz come una palla al Beak. And when the poor man 


gets to— 
Oh, Lord Ivywood may lop 


And is also free to top...’ 
he gives up the unequal struggle with the remark that 
Lord Ivywood may do anything he likes. 

The difficulty, however, is deeper than a mere struggle 
with language; it is a gulf between civilizations. Ches- 
terton’s book, like so much of his work, is an attack on 
cranks, and cranks (by some extraordinary Providence) 
only seem to flourish properly on Anglo-Saxon soil. The 
Latin world, of course, breeds eccentrics, but the crank 
is one who elevates eccentricity into a universal dogma. 
He is an eccentric with a mission. In England and 
America he is more than a curiosity; he is a nuisance. He 
attacks people at their vulnerable point, which is moral 
earnestness. Moral earnestness in Italy and France seems 
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to be safely canalized by religion. It is better so, for then 
it is not always assuming new and specious forms. 

But to the Italian, Chesterton’s good-humoured rage 
against (1) grocers, (2) vegetarians, (3) cocoa, (4) the 
“simple life” and the rest must be very strange reading ; 
and if he were told that the writing of L’Osteria Volante 
and similar books had, by a process intelligible enough to 
Englishmen, led Chesterton himself and numerous dis- 
ciples into the bosom of the Catholic Church, his wonder 
would deepen into incredulity. 

Perhaps our Italian reads Chesterton in order to con- 
firm his suspicions of the English mind. Perhaps he is 
learning how to deal with the Englishman who comes to 
his shores :-— 


** A meno che voi non gli diate del lardo 
Voi non dovete dargli. delle fave, 


which, being interpreted, means :— 


‘Unless you give him bacon 
You mustn’t give him beans.” 


JAMES LAVER. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM MELBOURNE. 
|To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 


Sir,—Australia has once again emerged from a General 
Election, the second within twelve months. The nominal 
issue before the three million voters was the retention or 
abolition of the Commonwealth Arbitration Act; the real 
issue was whether wages should be reduced. It was a foregone 
conclusion that the people would vote solidly against any 
reduction of wages and in consequence Labour has been 
returned to power with an overwhelming majority of forty- 
seven seats in a House of seventy-five. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Bruce) who in the past six and 
a half years has ‘‘ done the State some service’’ has been 
defeated in his own constituency ; the Nationalist party, 
of which he was the leader, has been rent in twain, disrupted, 
and almost annihilated, and the new Labour Government, 
led by Mr. Theodore, with Mr. J. Scullin as the nominal 
Prime Minister, has been welcomed with fervour. One 
writes of Mr. Theodore as leader because no one believes that 
Mr. Scullin, who is a much respected Moderate, will be eventu- 
ally able to control him. Mr. Theodore is the strong man 
of the Party and for the next three years he will hold the keys 
of the Australian Treasury. 


Unfortunately that Treasury is empty and there is indeed - 


an accumulated deficit of some £5,000,000. We are in a 
bad way at the moment. We have over-borrowed for years 
past; in times of plenty we scattered our largess far and 
wide; we have squandered millions. But we have also 
had a series of bad drought years, the bottom has fallen 
out of the wool market, the number of unemployed is mounting 
daily, distress is widespread and even starvation is not 
unknown in this Land of Plenty. 

All values have been inflated to such an extent that very 
few industries are paying their way and a period of deflation 
is inevitable and has already set in. 

Whether the position will be improved by the presence 
of Mr. Theodore at the Treasury remains to be seen, but 
people do not forget that he was for many years in control 
in Queensland, with what dire results all the world knows. 

But Australians are incurable optimists by nature and 
we fall back on our old catch ery : * It’s a wonderful country,” 
though some of the more thoughtful are beginning to ask 
themselves if it. is such a wonderful country after all. 

The ‘‘ vast potential resources’? which form the text of 
nearly every politician’s speech appear to have failed us 
for the time being. Our primary industries are in a shocking 
condition and the farmer and grazier pleads with considerable 
truth that this in large measure is due to unprecedented 
droughts, and to the high cost of everything, the result of an 
appalling tariff wall and the ill-effects of the awards granted 
by the Arbitration Court. 

There is an old saying, Sir, that Australia rides on the 
sheep’s back, a reference to our hitherto incomparable wool. 
For three generations wool has been our staple yaeary en 
It has brought us £40,000,000, then £50,000,000 and lately 
£60,000,000 a year. But we have now suddenly fallen on 
hard times ; the bottom has dropped out of the wool market ; 
wool costs about a shilling per Ib. to produce and prices this 
season are rather less than that. We hope for better things 
next season but already it is whispered abroad that artificial 
silk and Dame Fashion have between them wrought such 
permanent injury to wool that it will never recover. 


a 

In other industries we have bounties to prop them 
including sugar, wines, dried fruit, &c.. Every poung 4 
butter sold in Australia carries a tax of 3d. in order that an 
Australian dairy farmer should’ be able to recoup himself 
on the export losses, so that you in London buy our best 
butter cheaper than we can buy the inferior grade which ; 
sold locally. There is, indeed, scarcely a single comm ie 
which we can profitably dispose of overseas without the aid 
of a bounty which, of course, comes from the pockets of the 
Australian people themselves. 

Australia has no mountains, rivers or lakes; she has a 
very small population, and recently we have had very little 
rain. And yet rain is our only hope; without it we perish 

But, Sir, enough of our troubles. With sublime optimign 
we face the future blithely and in the sure hope of better 
times to come. 

The election, the empty Treasury, the drought, the slum 
in wool—these are considered here apparently of little 
moment compared with the opening of the racing season, 

Migration has fallen to practically nothing, save a fey 
domestics and boys, and the new Labour Government jg 
emphatically, and perhaps wisely, determined to have no 
more migration to a country where unemployment is the 
most pressing and urgent problem to be faced. 

On the whole, Australia is not too well pleased with herself 


just at present. We are all very hard up, except the favoured . 


few, but perhaps we shall be able to borrow a few more 
millions to tide us over the lean years. If John Bull is not 
willing, then we may have to go to Uncle Sam. But these 
loans are becoming more and more expensive, and alread 
Australia, in common with other countries, is flooded with 
American motor cars, American oil and American films, to 
mention only the principal items. We appear to be coming 
under the influence of American ideas, literature, speech, 
habits and customs, and Sydney, once an outpost of Empire, 
to-day has a very American aspect. 

But, Sir, our heart is in the right place; we are still g 
patriotic Dominion and we still cling with affection to the 
Old Country. 

Your AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘“ Spectator,’ DECEMBER 12th, 1829, 


PENANCE. 

To-morrow the ancient punishment of doing penance will be 
revived in the new Church of St. George, Camberwell, in obedience 
to the mandate of the Commissory Court of Surrey, by a young 
man, for calling a female by a very opprobrious epithet. 

NEWSPAPER LARCENY. 

We have not perceived in the late returns on the state of crime, 
any enumeration of the average amount of thoughts stolen ina 
year; nor are we aware that the new police has taken that species 
of property under their protection. Yet, in a community where 
all pretend to be thinkers, thefts of that kind are infinite ‘in 
number; and we have of late been a good deal exposed to them. 
A paper that circulates widely in the North of England, has for 
months past appropriated our literary and musical criticisms; 
disfiguring them besides, to use Sheridan’s image, as gypsies do 
children, to prevent detection. Another paper published in 
Edinburgh, on Saturday the 28th of November, coolly copied, 
by way of leading article, one of our summaries of foreign politics; 
the editor stating, at the same time, that he had taken it from 
‘‘a French paper.” We are pleased, unquestionably, to see the 
extent to which our provincial contemporaries avail themselves 
of our columns—many of them borrowing whole pages from ws 
weekly ; but when we save them the expense of labour and thought, 
we hold ourselves entitled to acknowledgment. Their silence is not 
altogether the result of carelessness either ; for we have in eye two 
journals of fashionable celebrity in London, which in copying us at 
second-hand, about a fortnight ago, put themselves to the trouble of 
erasing the acknowledgment which the first borrower had attached to 
his reprint of our articles. We hope we shall not have occasion to 
allude to this paltry unfairness again. 

THe EXPENSE OF THE BiG Booxs oF MopERN TIMES. 

Genius no longer disdains to shine in a “ twelves.”’? Pamphlets are 
indited by men who formerly would have stuck for a thin quarto at 
least ; and even the humble task of compilation is not deemed too 
mean for the sharpest wits and most practised pens. For this revolu- 
tion in the form of our literature, we are chiefly indebted to a man 
who will never be named by authors or readers without respect— 
the late Mr. Constable of Edinburgh. After having established the 
most successful periodical ever published in Great Britain, and 
having sent forth the most splendid series of poetry and romance 
that any age had witnessed, he finished his career by projecting 
a course of cheap and popular literature, which, had he lived ‘and 
prospered in the world, would have attracted to its production 
the highest intellects, and which, although not followed up with 
quite so much spirit as he displayed, is still a very respectable and 
interesting work. The example shown by Mr. Constable was 
followed by the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ”; 
whose publications, by the extraordinary demand which theit, 
objects and method have excited, bid fair in a few years, not: 
withstanding their extreme cheapness, to form a source of per 
manent revenue for carrying into effect the further plans of the 
Society. " 
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Taz ECONOMIC CouNcIL. 
How far American business has travelled from the old- 
joned doctrines of laissez faire is illustrated almost daily, 
gs one industry after another seeks by mergers, trade agree- 
ments, OF legislative enactments to protect itself against 
competition, and what used to be regarded as the adamantine 
law of supply and demand. A striking instance is provided 
by the setting up of the new Economic Council, representative 
of every important industrial activity in the country, to 
co-operate with Governmental agencies in an attempt to 
avert depressions, stabilize the business cycle, and mould 
industry to serve not individual but national ends. Now 
Mr. Owen D. Young comes forward, in connexion with the 
resent Senate Radio Inquiry, with as frank and courageous 

a statement of the new business faith as we have had. Just 

as Mr. Henry Ford advocates one giant monopoly to control 

all the hydro-electric resources of the country, so Mr. Young 

consolidation of American telegraph, cable, and radio 
communications under a single control. So urgent is the 
need, as he sees it, to end “archaic and uneconomical ” 
competition, and so vital the threat of foreign competition, 
that Mr. Young is prepared, if necessary, to see control take 
the form of outright Government ownership. At any rate, 
he is convinced that the old methods of competition have 
signally failed, and constitute a menace to the national interest. 

* * * * 

EXPANSION OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 

An increase of some two and a-half million dollars in the 
State Department appropriation reflects President Hoover’s 
determination to strengthen and expand the American 
Foreign Service. The total appropriation for 1931 now 
amounts to about seventeen and a-quarter million dollars, 
and contemplates additions to the present personnel, enhanced 
status, and higher salaries at Washington and abroad. 
Attention has been directed to the need for a more adequate 
provision by the recent resignations of the American Ministers 
to Canada and China, both of whom are understood to have 
found it imperative, in justice to their families, to leave the 
public service for private employment. How unfavourably 
the present provision for the American Foreign Service com- 
pares with that of other countries is illustrated by the fact 
that while the British Ambassador at Washington is provided 
with a salary and allowances amounting to $90,000 a year, 
Ambassador Dawes, in London, receives only $17,500 a year. 
Recent reports showing that the average number of treaties 
negotiated by the United States annually has more than 
trebled during the last four years, while the foreign trade has 
now reached a point at which American exports exceed those 
of any other country, further emphasize the need for expan- 
sion of the Foreign Service. 

* * * * 
An OrncGy or LAW-MAKING. 

With five thousand Bills already introduced and four or five 
times that number anticipated before the session ends, Con- 
gress is again running true to form in its zeal for adding to the 
already overwhelming mass of American law. Similarly with the 
State Legislatures, which this year alone have enacted another 
16,900 odd laws. As what one authority calls this ‘“‘ orgy of 
law-making ’’ goes on, protests from harassed lawyers, judges 
and the public multiply. With some 2,400,000 laws—Federal, 
State and Municipal—dealing with almost every activity of 
human life, the United States, one critic declares, has more 
law and more lawlessness than any nation in the world. The 
connexion between law-making and law-breaking is not hard 
to seek. Several remedies have been proposed, most of them 
impracticable. There does, however, seem to be both sound 
sense and practicability in the suggestion which is gaining 
ground that Legislatures should hold special sessions for the 
express purpose not of making laws but of repealing the 
enormous number which have become obsolete and unnecces- 
sary. The idea has had recent support from the President of 
the American Bar Association and Governor Byrd of Virginia, 
among others, As Governor Byrd says, its adoption would be 
unlikely to impair good morals or order in the slightest. On 
the contrary, it would be likely to increase the respect of 
citizens for those laws which are necessary. 





- American Notes of the Week 


DrouGHT AND BEAVERS. 

Abnormal drought threatens the towns of Seattle and 
Tacoma with the failure of their electric light and power 
supply. And thereby hangs a tale interesting to advocates 
of wild life conservation. For the whole trouble, it appears, 
can be traced directly to the warfare begun a few years ago 
by fruit farmers and others upon the beaver. Beavers had 
until that time been protected by law. As dam-builders they 
are valuable in impounding water in the mountains during 
the freshets in spring. But the beavers multiplied, and some 
of them aroused the wrath of farmers by invading farms and 
orchards. Against the advice of the game wardens and other 
authorities concerned in the conservation of wild life, the 
farmers induced the State Legislature to set aside the pro- 
tecting law and issue hundreds of beaver-trapping licences. 
Since then the slaughter of beavers has gone on with vigour, 
and the animals are now almost completely exterminated. 
Because their dam-building has ceased to conserve water 
abnormal drought has come, and with it a threatened failure 
of the electricity supply. The United States Navy Depart- 
ment has now agreed to permit the aircraft carrier ‘ Lexington ’ 
to be used as an auxiliary power plant during the emergency. 
Sufficient power to supply a population of 2,000,000 will be 
carried by transmission lines from the *‘ Lexington’ to Tacoma 
Dock and then overland to other communities. 

* * * * 
THE Business Book or THE Montu. 

The latest book of the month club is one formed for the 
benefit of business men. The editor of a financial paper, an 
investment counsel, and authorities on finance and economics 
comprise the Selecting Committee which undertakes to choose 
the best business book of the month and to keep members 
posted with reports on all outstanding business publications. 
No membership fee is charged, but each month members 
receive one book for which they pay the published price. 
The organizers claim that the club has been an instantaneous 
success and that its membership includes leaders: in many 
walks of business life. 

* * * * 
STRAWBERRIES FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Strawberries for Christmas are promised by growers in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley, Texas. They are planting now and 
believe that a fine, ripe crop will be ready in time to go with 
the cranberries and Christmas turkey. Winter gardens for 
fruit and vegetables have multiplied in Texas in recent years, 
the climate and soil being propitious, and the produce is 
becoming an asset of commercial importance for the State. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables have already displaced tinned 
foods to a marked extent on Texan tables in the winter. Now, 
it is promised, increasing crops will soon leave a substantial 
surplus for disposal at moderate prices in markets further 
afield, and in due time strawberries at Christmas may be a 
dish not merely for millionaires but for the million. 

* * * * 
A Hinpu Teme_e IN NEw York. 

New York is to have a Hindu temple, the first, it is said, to 
be erected in the New World. The temple is to be part of the 
India Centre which the India Society is building on the site of 
a house formerly owned by a wealthy American toothpaste 
manufacturer at Riverside Drive. The centre will have an 
auditorium, library, art galleries, travel and lecture bureaus, 
a restaurant and studio apartments where Hindu customs and 
traditions may be observed in the midst of the pressure of the 
Western world. The sponsors include Professor Edwin Selig- 
man, Oswald Garrison Villard, Professor John Dewey, Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes and other distinguished Americans, in 
addition to Hindus. The Society was founded by Hari G. 
Govil, a Hindu who came, as a poor immigrant, to this country 
ten years ago. Mr. Govil’s original purpose in coming to 
America was to learn the efficient and hustling ways of the 
West so that he might carry their influence to his own people. 
Residence here, however, convinced him, he says, that the 
East, perhaps, had more to offer the West than the West had 
to give the East. So he has remained to interpret India to 
America. Hindus, he says, find difficulty in maintaining the 
life of the spirit in New York, but they can do it, and the India 
centre will help. Your NEw York COBRESPONDENT, 
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The League of -Nations 
. The Fate of the Battleship 


Whitt the discussions that have preceded next month’s 
naval conference have turned mainly on cruisers, the most 
important decision to be taken may well be on battleships. 
At present capital ships are limited, so far as Great Britain, 
the United States, Japan, France, and Italy are concerned, 
by the Washington agreements of 1922. The maximum 
total tonnage allotted to the respective nations is fixed. 
So is the maximum size of an individual vessel—35,000 tons. 
So is the ‘maximum gun calibre—16 inches. Failing any 
new arrangement to the contrary; new vessels of this type 
will be built from 1981 onwards by all the five States, or such 
of them as think it worth while, to replace the old ones, which 
become obsolete at the end of twenty -years—for, while the 
‘ Mauretania ’ can break records after reaching her majority, 
the ‘ Tiger’ or ‘ Queen Elizabeth’ or ‘ Rodney’ is reckoned 
fit for the scrap-heap at twenty. 

’ That process of replacement begins, according to the treaty, 
in 1931, but a conference was to be held in that year to 
consider whether any variation of the Washington decisions 
was desirable. The fusion of this conference with the meeting 
summoned mainly to deal with the cruiser and submarine 
question brings the capital ship question forcibly before the 
public here and now. It is a question on which the public 
has essentially a right to be heard, for while eminent naval 
constructors design these great vessels, and eminent captains 
command them, it is the individual citizen, or rather citizens 
in the aggregate, who pays for them. And since the last 
capital ships constructed in this country cost well over 
£7,000,000, and the next+ones, if the present maximum of 
displacement and gun-power stands, will cost considerably 
more, it can hardly be denied that the taxpayer has a legitimate 
interest in the matter. 

This need not mean that provision essential to the 
national defence is to be neglected because it costs rather 
more than we like. Throughout our history we have 
been in the habit of taking larger views of national necessities 
than that. But at least the question of whether battleships 
are national necessities or not may properly be asked. And 
when it is asked, we are more likely to get the answer No than 
Yes from those in a position to speak with most authority. 
Battleships unquestionably have their uses, at any rate one 
use—to fight other battleships. On the positive side of that 
statement, that if other countries have battleships Great 
Britain must have them too, there is no serious difference of 
opinion. The negative implication, that if other countries 
are willing to jettison their capital ships we have no reason to 
retain ours, commands a weight of support, falling short 
indeed of unanimity, but distinctly impressive none the less. 
No one could give intelligent attention to Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond’s recent articles in the Times on “* Smaller Navies ” 
without having his faith in the big ship as an essential feature 
in a modern fleet gravely shaken if not dispelled. The great 
merit of such articles is that they bring the battleship to the 
bar and throw on its defenders the onus of establishing their 
case. It is for them to demonstrate that the vast expense 
involved in the construction of these greatest of all floating 
engines of war is not merely defensible but imperative. And 
it is more than doubtful whether that can be demonstrated at 
all. 

The capital ship, which means simply the biggest ship, is 
in its present form the creation of the last twenty years 
(that is to say, of the fifteen years preceding the Washington 
Conference, when the capital ship as it then existed was 
stereotyped) and the outcome of a competition which promised 
in the end to beggar the nations engaging in it, while leaving 
their strategic relationship to one another substantially what 
it was before the disastrous race began. Each nation had 
not only to have battleships because other nations had them, 
but had to have bigger battleships to defeat the other nations’ 
battleships—till the other nations produced types bigger still. 
They conferred no lasting advantage on anyone concerned. 
Rival fleets of 18,000-ton Dreadnoughts when Dreadnoughts 
are the biggest ships afloat are as valuable to those who possess 





them as rival fleets of 42,000 ton Hoods. And ifthe Washington 
Conference had not been held when it-was, the ‘Hood’ would 
have been far from the last word in displacement oy 
armament. 

The opportunity has come now to face the capital ship 
issue squarely. As things stand, it practically concerns 
three nations only—ourselves, the United States, and Japan, 
No other country at present possesses capital ships worth 
bringing into the argument. Great Britain has them 
primarily because the United States has, and the Unite 
States because we have. Japan maintains them becaus 
she will not fall short of the standard of the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers. Each nation keeps its capital ships not because 
jt has any thought of fighting either of the other two—gs 
between ourselves and the United States that contingency 
is definitely ruled out—but because it feels it necessary to 
look as if it might. But something, at any rate, is to be done 
about the capital ship at the coming Conference. France 
and Italy will, of course, have a voice in the matter, though 
their opinion. is clearly enough shown by the fact that neither 
of them has exercised the right given it under the Washington 
Treaty to begin building replacement battleships in 1927, 

But the real decision will lie with Great Britain, the United 
States, and Japan, ‘and the starting-point of discussion yill 
apparently be a virtual repetition of the proposal put forward 
by the British Delegation at the Coolidge Conference of 1927 
for an extension of the life of capital ships, with a reduction 
of their size and gun calibres. That principle is likely to be 
accepted, and it will then be necessary to decide on figures, 
The British Admiralty is credited with the view that the 
-battleship might come down from 35,000 tons to 25,000, 
There may be some special virtue which has not yet been 
disclosed in that particular figure, but if the necessary parity, 
secured in 1922 through the stereotyping of rival fleets of 
35,000-ton vessels, can be maintained in 1930 by fleets of 
25,000-ton ships, it does not appear why the same object 
should not equally. be attained by a substitution of 15,000 
for either of the other figures, or, indeed, by the abolition 
of the battleship altogether. For a slow halting return along 
the path that has led to the expansion from Dreadnoughts 
to Hoods there is, on the face of it, nothing to be said. If 
the purpose of our battleships is simply to fight one another, 
then the obvious course of wisdom is not to leave them 
balanced against each other still on a rather lower level, but 
to cancel them out altogether. 

It is encouraging to find that so sound an authority as 
Sir Herbert Richmond advances precisely that conclusion 
in its most uncompromising form. All the battleship, he 
submits, is required to do is to fight similar ships to itself. 
But destroyers can do that just as well, provided there are 
no larger vessels than destroyers on the seas. As it happens, 
there are. Quite apart from the larger types of naval units 
there are, in war time, liners mounting six-inch guns. That 
sets the limit for the moment to the reduction of vessels of 
war. It does not, as Sir Herbert Richmond points out, 
necessitate the existence of the 10,000-ion cruiser which is 
standard since Washington, though it may be held to justify 
something of about 8,000 tons with eight-inch guns. Least 
of all does it necessitate the survival of the capital ship 
whose function is to lie in line and fight its counterpart ia 
the opposing navy. 


On those grounds, which could be fu~'>er developed iF 


necessary, the one sound British policy at the coming Conferent 
would be to propose not the reduction but the abolition o 
the capital ship as at present understood. To-day we have 
parity with America on the basis of 525,000 tons of capitdl 
ships apiece. We should have parity equally on the basis 0 
not a single ton apiece, and Japan would take her place i 
the picture then as now. The proposal might be rejected 
by the other two Powers, but there is much more reason t 
think that it would not be than that it would. In any cas 


it would be an attempt at real disarmament abundantly worth 
making, even if ultimately it failed. : 
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Country Life 


Hore FOR THE THAMES. 

A book of quite a new sort has just been published by a 
happily complemental triumvirate.* One is Lord Mayo, who, 
pesides his other artistic qualities, has a genius for photo- 
graphy. With him are Professor Adshead, the Rennie of our 
days, and Professor Abercrombie, who is almost. the author 
and begetter of regional planning, in which lies the one hope 
for rural England. They have enrolled powerful assessors. 
First Lord Astor, whose home at Cliveden is the crown of the 
Thames valley, and he himself is one of the few who think in 
terms of the future; then Mr. Buchan whose Oxfordshire 
home has inspired him to a grip of the history of the Thames 
worthy of Puck of Pook’s Hill. The origin of the book and 
the sequels it will lead to are worth every Englishman’s atten- 
tion; and of these, not of the book itself, I would write in this 
place. For as Goethe said in Faust, ‘‘ In the beginning was 
the Deed,” and this is a book that emerges from action and 
will ensue it. 

* x * * 

This book or survey is the latest of a succession of efforts to 
save—as Lord Astor well says—‘‘for posterity some of 
the scenery, peace and amenities of an accessible, historic and 
beautiful part of England.’ A Thames valley branch of the 
C.P.R.E. was started some two years ago. It represents loca] 
authorities, landowners, public bodies, private individuals 
and societies. Some of the landowners have already scheduled 
their land as spaces to be kept free from building, in perpetuity. 
It is a pioneer branch, giving to any group of persons any- 
where an example of the right way to go to work if they wish 
to preserve their country scenery. We shall probably soon 
see the formation of a number of similfir branches. Indeed, 
during last week alone lovely stretches of country in shires as 
remote as Dorset and York have been saved from disfigurement, 
under the guidance of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, by co-operative local effort. 

* * % * 
Wat WovuLp ARNOLD Say ? 

My old Oxford tutor, lamenting both the desecration 
and the want of interest in it, said to me the other day that 
the only recourse was to stay at home and read Matthew 
Amold. Well, Bablockhythe, beloved of Arnold for its 
English quietude, has recently been defaced by a row of 
ten railway carriages on brick piers. Such offences are 
wholly unnecessary. They may be avoided, without loss to 
any interest, by simple regional plans, by a system of zoning, 
by a definition of which parts may be built upon and which 
not, and by some architectural control where new bridges 
or new houses are meditated. The Thames with its lovely 
tributaries, so finely named, with its Evenlode and the Wind- 
rush, is the very core of England, fathoms deep in history. 
Is not Runnymede its very self, one of the eyes of the Thames 
Valley, in especial danger of disfigurement ? 

* * * % 
A Sure Survey. 

The authors of this survey meditate, I believe, and more 
than meditate, one on somewhat similar lines of the whole 
of Oxfordshire. We cannot have too many such topographies. 
They are better and more useful than county histories. 
Indeed, the most inspiring teacher whom I know says 
that all education ought to be founded on geography. 
The very first book of the sort was written by one of the same 
authors under the wise inspiration of Lord Milner, about 
Kent; but the object of that plan and survey was rather 
more specific. 'The opening of new ‘coalfields made a regional 
plan necessary, if the worst evils of the industrial revolution 
were to be avoided. The problem of the Thames Valley 
is different. This new form of literature has now found its 
feet. I should like to see an abbreviated edition brought 
out for the use of all schools—Etonian and elementary, both— 
that have their being within the influence of the Thames 
Valley, with the Chiltern Hills and the Berkshire Downs 
80 finely cut by a river, that for the rest loves to meander 
through level fields. 


THe Heart oF ENGLAND. 

One passage from Mr. Buchan’s Introduction I cannot 
forbear to quote :— 

“ For the whole space of our history the valley has been the heart 
of English life. .Cotswold may cease to be the centre of our national 
wealth and sink to desolate sheep-walks, but the valley does not 
lose its importance. Its proximity to London links it always with 
the main wealth of the nation. It is important in another sense. 
The river washes the confines of those southern midlands, which 
have produced the majority of our greatest men, whether of letters 


or of action.” 
* * * * 


A Move. or RECLAMATION. 

Local historians of England are almost always welcome. 
We have to thank an Oxford fellow for a bit of real research 
into English history ; and his book, which appears almost 
simultaneously, may be fitly compared with the Survey 
of the Thames Valley. Some years ago Mr. Orwin, in his travels 
on behalf of agriculture, discovered .2 waste where once 
a village had been and traced the lugubrious downfall. What 
houses did not moulder away were used for mending roads. 
On visiting the place some years after his discovery I failed 
to find any relic of the church or of the bulk of the cottages. 
What had been a sufficiently flourishing hamlet had de- 
generated into a waste, a prairie. The last inhabitant was a 
shepherd but his place had been finally taken by a man on a 
horse. Happily, Mr. Orwin’s new discovery is of a triumph 
not of destruction, but of creation. What was a prairie has 
become a flourishing community, thanks to the persistence 
of.a family of ardent reclaimers. It is a story that every 
Minister of Employment should digest. 

* * * * 

The ‘vanished village was on the Wiltshire Downs. This 
flourishing community is in Exmoor Forest, so called because 
it was entirely treeless. The ‘‘ King’s allotment” of 10,000 
acres was sold in 1819 to Mr. Knight of Worcestershire who 
bought and enclosed other land till the whole, which he walled 
round, amounted to 20,000 acres. It was advertised by the 
Crown as waste land; and was almost treeless, manless, 
houseless, roadless. To-day, thanks wholly to the Knight 
family, it carries a village, fifteen equipped farms, with 
200 horses, 1,000 cattle, more than 10,000 sheep. Here “ for 
all time has been created a . . . thriving community, con- 
tributing in men and material to the welfare of the State.” 
The reclamation, of which the details are now for the first 
time collated, and, indeed, discovered, is certainly one of the 
greatest achievements of its kind that the nineteenth century 
has to show.” More than this: those who wish to do likewise 
will find here both inspiration and the true technique of 


reclamation. 
a & * * 


PRESERVING Woop. 

During last week, not without the encouragement of the 
Forestry Commission, a wood-preserving association was 
formed. We all know that timber starvation is threatened 
and most countrymen know that much wood lasts a tenth 
or so of the time it might last, because it is not properly 
treated. To preserve timber is as useful as to increase 
the supply; but it is not easily done. No green wood 
will absorb creosote and many sorts of wood are quite 
intractable to it, even under pressure; and mere dipping 
is almost useless. A research station for the purpose 
of seeking methods of preserving this or that wood for this 
or that purpose is in being at Princes Risboro’, but a much 
more thorough and fundamental effort is needed. Everyone 
is interested : the Post Office, that must erect telegraph and 
telephone posts; the railways, with their sleepers and the 
rest ; and every landowner and gardener who has a fence or 
a pergola. The Forestry Commission is peculiarly interested 
for a technical reason among others. Some two thousand 
trees are planted on an acre, but not two hundred finally 
harvested. The rest are cut as “thinnings.” They are 
likely to prove a source of expense rather than of profit. If 
a really good and handy form of preservation could be 
discovered for green wood, they might become a valuable 
source of revenue. W. Beacu Tuomas. 








*The Thames Valley, from Cricklade to Staines. 


University of 
London Press. 15s.) : 


+ The Reclamation of Exmoor Forest. By C. 8. Orwin. (Oxford 


University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
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Letters to the Editor 


TO MAKE ENGLAND ONE NATION 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Lionel James, in your issue of Deeember 7th, deals 
with the barrier to mutual understanding between the 
employer and employed classes raised by our Public School 
segregation of the former in adolescence. This grave problem 
has been before Spectator readers for some years: the way 
to solve it has not been found. 

Like Mr. James, I fear Dr. Norwood’s theory that the 
University should fell-the barrier is already disposed of by 
experience. But Mr. James’ own remedy appears to be, in 
his own words anent mixed summer camps and the Boy 
Scouts, equally ‘“ but a narrow plank for crossing a wide 
and deep chasm.” Five per cent. of Public School vacancies 
free of expense ‘“‘ for the cream of Secondary Schools” is 
little more than a tightrope over it. And the extent and 
manner of the offer is more likely to embitter than to improve 
relations between classes. 

The problem is surely only part of the general one of 
abolishing snobbery and unearned. privilege. When shall we 
non-Socialists face the moral duty (and gain the tactical 
advantage) of going beyond lip-service in these matters ? 
I see no remedy but the standardizing of all Secondary 
Schools under Government control. Existing Secondary 
Schools have proved that this is no check to all that intangible 
side of a Public School training which we value so much. 
Only class segregation, or the pursuit of a purely snobbish 
cachet, would go.—I am, Sir, &c., K. HENDERSON. 

Nightingales, West Horsley, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sir,_Dr. Norwood and Mr. Lionel James have started a 
ball which deserves to roll far. May I give it a shove with 
some disconnected comments, captious and otherwise ? 

Would the difficulties between employers and employed 
really be much simplified by a common education? If so, 
we should expect the employer who has risen from the ranks 
to get on much better with his employees than the Public 
School man. Does he ? 

Whether he does or not, we are probably all agreed that 
the division of classes is an evil, and that it must be attacked 
from as many angles as possible. 

The value of the Duke of York’s camps and similar institu- 
tions, admirable though they are, is limited by the fact that 
the fortnight spent at them is entirely unlike the rest of the 
lives of both sections; also, perhaps, by the assumption 
(which Mr. James also makes verbally though not, I think, 
really) that a duke and a dustman are separated by a “‘ great 
chasm.” It is not a chasm, but a crowded high road. If 
his Grace always crosses by the bridge to have a chat with 
the dustman, he will never feel so much at home with him 
as if he walks across the road, hobnobbing on the way with 
all the baronets and bagmen, barristers and bank clerks, 
brewers and bricklayers that he will meet there. 

I fully share the belief that a number of free places at the 
Public Schools would be an excellent thing, but ex hypothesi 
they would be filled by the créme de la créme of the elementary 
schools, who would be almost certain to rise to the pro- 
fessional classes. Their value would be not in the bridging of a 
gulf, but in the cultural and aesthetic environment which they 
would give in boyhood to the new recruits of the professional 
classes. They would not result in the chimney-sweep who 
goes to clean the squire’s chimneys being able to greet him 
with: ‘Hullo! Weren’t you in old Todger’s form with 
me at Barchester? Do you remember . . .,” which is, 
T imagine, the sort of thing that we want. 

Though the Public Schools are still grossly ignorant of the 
lives of other schools, they are far less wilfully snobbish than 
they were a generation ago. One could not hear to-day this 
evening greeting that was uttered in an O.T.C. camp before 
the War: ‘“ Good-night, Eton! Good-night, Winchester ! 
Good-night everyone except * (the name of a small 
school that was apparently thought to have crept i:to the 
Public Schools’ Year Book by false pretences). But much more 





might be done to increase mutual understanding and regard 
Secondary Schools 


if Public Schools and neighbouring 


organized matches, joint lectures, debates, scientific and 
historical expeditions, holiday tours, Scout rallies, &. The 
same applies to the preparatory school and its elemen 

school neighbour. 

The Grammar Schools and other aided or maintained 
Secondary Schools are the most successful agents in bringi 
different classes together, just because they do not cover 
the whole range ; the mingling of doctors’ and dock labourerg 
sons in them is complete and natural, and their products are 
found in all professions from the Bar to the retail counter; 
but they do not teach the sons of the squire, nor do they 
train the future artisan. 

The municipal day schools have less opportunity in this 
direction than the combined boarding and day Grammar 
Schools, and it is lamentable to see so many of these (Mon- 
mouth is, I imagine, a notable exception) dwindling into 
inefficiency and poverty for lack of numbers, and all their 
beauty and historical associations being wasted, just when 
the country is being covered with new schools, expensive 
and often ugly. Everything should be done to help them, 
As Dr. Lyttelton pointed out some time ago, a wealthy 
patron of education could set six of these schools on their 
legs with the money he spends in founding one new and 
expensive Public School. Then an enterprising L.E.A. or 
the State might give boarding allowances at these schools 
instead of paying the travelling expenses of country free- 
place boys. It would be rather more expensive but well 
worth it in order to preserve a unique part of the English 
heritage of education. For the decay of these schools is 
not due to incompetence, and many of them, so far as their 
numbers and means adlow, preserve traditions no whit inferior 
to those of some of the Public Schools. Moreover, they 
could feed and house their pupils well, if plainly, for about 
£50 a year (apart from tuition fees), if only their boarding 
houses were full. Again, the founding of Rendcomb College 
seems to have been a very successful experiment. Who 
will endow some imitators ? 

A bigger problem even than the co-education of boys from 
different kinds of home is the wider co-education of boys 
destined for different walks in life. A school adequately 
equipped for training future statesmen, scientists, business 
men, engineers and craftsmen would have to be enormous, 
and would be in danger of losing the family atmosphere of 
the smaller school; yet such schools would be so full of 
possibilities for the future unity of the nation that it would 
be a pity to dismiss them as impracticable dreams. Some 
experiments in developing a full house and tutorial system 
in a municipal day school have led me to think that there 
may be a possible solution in the creation of a school of 
some thousand boys divided for teaching purposes (above 
a certain stage) into “ sides *°—classical, modern, engineering, 
industrial, &c.; and for social, moral and disciplinary pur- 
poses into houses, much more self-contained and self-governing 
than the usual day school “houses.” This division would 
correspond more or less to the division of a University into 
faculties and colleges; the house tutors, like the college 
authorities, would rather than the head-master be the real 
overseers and guides of their pupils’ lives. I should like 
to see an experiment on these lines combining day boys and 
boarders in fairly equal proportions, but it would be expen- 
sive to start and it might not be easy to get “* upper class” 
parents to make use of it unless it could be grafted on to 
an already aristocratic school. Here is another opportunity 
for the enthusiastic millionaire, or the enterprising local 
authority. 

I apologize for the length of this letter, but I hope it may 
have started some active hares.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool. R. F. BAtey. 


“UNEMPLOYMENT AND TARIFFS IN INDIA” 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Apropos of your remarks at the foot of my letter im 
the Spectator of December 7th, France sends her cotton 
goods into her colonies free of any duty; if we, or other 
countries, send any such goods to French colonies, we have 
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————— 
to pay a heavy duty. France looks after “No.1.” If it 
is right for France to make this arrangement, why should 
ye not make arrangements in India to suit ourselves ? 

We should rule India for her own good, and not be pushed 
aside by @ small minority of the Indian population who are 
dissatisfied and who hate us like poison. You contend that 
the tariff policy must be adjusted to suit India’s needs. 
Well, even if you are right in this, I contend that we should 
be greatly favoured, for India’s greatest need is a strong 
Britain to protect her and to maintain internal peace within 
her borders, and to my mind Britain will go astern if she 
joses her cotton export trade (now between two and three 
times as large as her next largest export trade), and that 
she is losing it fast there is no doubt whatever. I think that 
the percentage of British voters who understand this matter 
is very small, and that they will be greatly surprised when 
the standard of living here goes down, as it surely will, if 
our exports should continue to diminish.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Riversleigh, Lytham, Lancs. G. C. LIEBERT. 


[What France, or any other country, may do is surely no 
precedent for Great Britain. Almost any Indian would 
prefer an anti-British tariff to a pro-British one, since it is 
fom Great Britain that the chief danger to the Indian 
industries comes. This being so, it would be impossible, 
even if it were not, as it is, unjust, to institute a pro-British 
tariff. It is exactly this sort of proposal which gives Indian 
politicians their excuse for talking of * exploitation.”— 
Ep, Spectator.| 


EAST AFRICA: A WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

§m,—Mr. Kunzru’s letter in your issue of November 30th 
is laudable from the Indian point of view, but somewhat 
misleading to those at home who have never visited East 
Africa. He does not state why there are twice as many Indians 
in East Africa to-day as Europeans! Having myself been 
resident in Kenya for over five years, perhaps I might be 
allowed to explain this point. 

Indian coolies were imported some thirty years ago by the 
engineers of the now famous Kenya and Uganda Railway. 
These coolies eventually settled in Kenya, importing their 
families and relations, and have gone on “ multiplying 
exceedingly ’’ ever since, with the result that to-day we have 
thousands of Indians who own “ dukas” (small shops) 
throughout East Africa, trading mainly with the Native. 

The influx of Indians also increases yearly—the Indians 
desirous of settling only having to produce a guarantee from 
a friend or relation resident in East Africa for £7 10s., whereas 
a white person desirous of seeking work has to produce 
£37 10s. in cash, as well as a guarantee that he has friends 
or relations in the colony who will assist him to find work. 
Kenya, therefore, to-day is looked upon as an outlet by 
India for her surplus millions, who are in many cases un- 
desirables, bringing little or no money into Kenya; in fact 
in many cases banking their earnings in India, and not using 
this money for the betterment of Indian living conditions in 
East Africa, or for the advancement of the colony. 

The pernicious long eredit system and the signing of chits 
also enables the Indian to undersell the white shopkeeper 
who has heavy rents and salaries to pay, and this system is 
the cause of the present-day inflated cost of living out East. 

I shall not touch upon the political aspect, or the Hilton 
Young Report, but I should like to make clear to those at home 
why there is this malignant race prejudice, and why the 
European community cannot recognize the equality of the 
Indian status. The main reason for this prejudice is, I think, 
that so long as the Indian is content to live and trade in the 
present unhygienic and unprogressive state, so long will the 

uropean community look askance at the Indian. Wherever 
an Indian “ duka ” is erected on the beautiful countryside of 
Kenya it is an eye-sore to man and nature, and quite often the 
Owners are more than unwashed and unkempt, and their open 
drains and trenches pollute the air. This state of affairs does 
not exert a good influence on the Native, alas! nor does it make 
the European respect the Indian. 

The farms of the white settler in Kenya, on the other 
hand, are in the vast majority of cases beautifully run by 
hardworking men and women, who love every inch of their 


land, and put every penny of their savings into farm machinery, 
etc., and take the keenest interest in the welfare of their Native 
labour. 

When the crops are good (and alas! they have had three 
drought years, in addition to locusts), there is a great demand 
for labour; wages rise, and the native comes out of the 
Reserve voluntarily to earn money which enables him to buy 
unheard of luxuries at the Indian “ dukas,” etc. Trade 
brightens all round. Therefore, the Government Official, the 
Indian, the Native, and the Business Man are all dependent 
on the White Settler for their livelihood. It is only right, 
therefore, that the White Settler, as chief bread-winner and 
employer of labour, should have the biggest say in the govern- 
ment and advancement of his Colony ; for without the White 
Settler all these other people could not exist, neither would 
there be schools or hospitals for Indians and Natives. 

However, although the chief burden of taxation falls on the 
White Settler, because he represents the hardest working and 
by far the most constructive and progressive portion of the 
community, he gets all the kicks from people at home who 
have never visited Kenya, and whose persistent propaganda 
is not assisting the Native—on the contrary, it is only making 
the Native restless and dissatisfied, and giving him a desire 
to run before he can walk. 

Until the masses of illiterate Indians and Natives are given 
a chance to learn hygiene and discipline, and to have families 
to suit their purse, they cannot become constructive or pro- 
gressive members of the community, or expect to have equal 
rights with the European community. The cure lies in the 
Indians’ own hands. It is for the wealthy, educated Indian 
to help the Indian masses ; on their side the White Settlers, 
backed by the Government, are doing their utmost to advance 
and assist the Native, whose progress, however, must neces- 
sarily be slow. 

The Colony generally is always eager to consider earnestly 
serious views put forward by Indian gentlemen of Mr. Kunzru’s 
experience and breeding, but one feels once again that it is 
rather “ a stab in the back for Kenya ” when such gentlemen 
appeal to the uninitiated at home.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GERTRUDE G. SCHOLPP. 

44 Russell Road, Kensington, W. 14. 

{Our correspondent (whose letter we have been compelled to 
shorten for lack of space) make some sweeping assertions, but 
we are certainly glad to have an expression of the settlers’ point 
of view as regards the Indian community in Kenya. On the 
other hand, we cannot think that she, any more than the 
settlers themselves, in the main, has realized the implications 
of Great Britain’s responsibilities and trusteeship for civiliz- 
ation in Africa, not merely the British idea of civilization but 
that world-civilization of which General Smuts spoke so 
eloquently in his final Rhodes lecture at Oxford.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


THE ROADS BEAUTIFYING ASSOCIATION 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—I see in your issue of November 23rd that Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis mentions the Roads Beautifying Association 
by name, and I therefore hope that you will allow me to make 
some reply. 

First of all, I should like to say that I agree with nearly 
all that he says. It is true that England is being re-formed 
and it is equally true that the local authorities have power to 
plant on the highways and that for good or ill they are doing 
so. This is precisely the reason why the Roads Beautifying 
Association came into being. Some of us felt. that up to the 
present time the planting of these new roads was not of a 
quality that this generation could worthily hand down to 
posterity, and that in the future it should be under the guidance 
of those having adequate knowledge of such a technical 
subject. 

Highway planting has hitherto been done without method, 
the refuse of any local nursery being accepted, often planted 
at the wrong time of year, and without design. The whole 
raison @étre of a Roads Beautifying Association is that they 
have on their Technical Committee the most eminent experts 
on trees and shrubs in the country, and that they are prepared 
to put their advice at the disposal of any public authority 
who cares to make use of it. It is true that if local authorities 
could be persuaded to view the matter propey there would 
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be no reason for our existence, but is there any suggestion 
of this coming about ? 

The same thing might be said for every other society which 
has the beauty of England at heart, such as the National 
Trust and the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 
Both of these societies have done excellent work in saving 
for the nation places of historic interest and beauty, which 
would have been lost but for their efforts. Surely this is one 
of our national characteristics, that we look to the Govern- 
ment to do the bare essentials, and prefer that the “ frills” 
should be left in the hands of those who are keen and in- 
terested in their subject, and are far better qualified on the 
technical and aesthetic side than any Government official 
has time to be. 

I think Mr. Williams-Ellis should speak more strongly 
on the subject of motor parkways. I have recently been 
over these roads round New York, and they are far ahead 
of anything we are doing here.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witrrip Fox, Hon. Secretary, 

The Roads Beautifying Association, 34° Chandos House, 

Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST 


[To the Editor of the SpecTatoR.] 
Sir,—A freehold estate in South-East London is being cut 
up and the freehold ground rents sold to the leaseholders, 
and I am concerned in a number of the purchases. Included 
in the estate is a coppice or plantation of a little over half 
an acre, forming the entrance on one side to a residential 
road from a main “bus route and. shopping centre. 

My clients are anxious to obtain possession of this coppice 
and to keep it in its present condition, as it is well wooded 
and makes a most agreeable entrance to the road. They 
fear that it may be bought up by a speculator whe would 
cut down the trees and use the ground for commercial purposes, 
very likely for that of a garage with petrol pumps. 

Can you suggest to me a-society who would be willing to 
become the purchaser of this land to preserve its amenities ? 
I think that the question of cash need not arise, as I believe 
I shall have no difficulty-in getting clients to provide the 
purchase price, but my difficulty is to find a purchaser to 
hold in perpetuity. 

If you can put me in touch with such a society or association, 
I shall be very grateful and would then give them full parti- 
culars and details as to locality, &c. I enclose my card and 
subscribe myself, A CONVEYANCER. 

London Bridge, S.E.1. 

[We have referred our correspondent to the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest and Natural Beauty, which was 
founded for exactly the purpose which he outlines. Its 
activities should, we think, be more widely known. Its 
address is Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W.1.—ED., 
Spectator.] 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S STOCKTAKING 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATorR.] 

Sir,—I_ much appreciated Mr. Galsworthy’s article on 
“ Animal Welfare” in your Christmas Number. I have 
always taken the greatest possible interest in this subject, 
and have preached about it, but it does seem to me that 
here, as in many other matters, we have to avoid either 
extreme—i.e., there are many people who, unfortunately, do 
the movement more harm than good by their unreasoning 
attitude on certain subjects. I profoundly agree with Mr. 
Galsworthy about humane slaughter and, like him, can find 
something to be said in favour of fox-hunting, while utterly 
condemning stag-hunting, otter-hunting, beagling, and 
coursing. I also find it impossible to decide about vivisection. 

I differ, however, when we come to the caging of wild, 
birds. I have kept many, both British and foreign, with 
of course, the inevitable canary. Mr. Galsworthy must 


remember that poultry and pigeons were all bred from wild 
ancestors, while the canary which brightens so many homes 
is an even stronger case in point : it has been bred in captivity 
for generations and is perfectly happy and contented. I 
would also remind him that the exquisite blue budgerigar 
would never have appeared had not its wild green ancestors 


ee 
a, | 


been caged ; this colour phase, I believe, is unknown in g 
wild state. 

Again, it is a well-known fact that, owing to the spread 
of civilization with its accompanying evils of cats, guns, and 
poison, some of the rarer Australian parrakeets are in a wild 
state on the verge of extinction. Apparently nothing has been 
or is being done to save them, and the only remedy appears to 
be to jealously guard the small stocks in confinement anq 
breed as many as possible. I believe Lord Tavistock: hag 
saved the beautiful Stanley’s Parrakeet in this way. Hence 
we may all one day bless the aviculturist. : 

Surely the test of happiness and health would appear to 


be that any species can and will breed in confinement, In. 


conclusion I would say this: vast bird sanctuaries should 
be established in every country. Catching should be strictly 
licensed, and only in the hands of a limited number of true 
naturalists and humane aviculturists. The close season 
should be far more strictly adhered to, and every country 
should have one. Some birds, such as the lark, should neyer 
be allowed in captivity. I, of course, only advocate any 
bird-keeping in aviaries or very large cages. Under these 
circumstances all aviculturists can testify as to the wonderful 
affection and tameness of many individuals. I myself have 
two cockatoos which can hardly bear me out of their sight, 
—I am, Sir, &ce., P. KINGSFORD-VENNER, F.ZS, 
7 Bisham Gardens, Highgate, N. 6. 


*“R.S.P.C.A. MEMBERS ASSOCIATION” 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—At a drawing-room meeting on December 4th of the 
recently formed ‘‘ R.S.P.C.A. Members Association,” called 
to discuss questions of policy, I moved the following 
resolution :— 

“That it would be inadvisable to limit the activities of this 
Association to furthering policies or lines of action upon which its 
members are all in agreement, and that in its constitution it should 
recognize that—to quote words in the last R.S.P.C.A.. report: 
‘there is probably no other society which has ranged under its 
banner Members holding such divergent views on certain subjects.’ ” 

It was only possible to take an informal vote upon the 
resolution, and the result of this was that, except for two 
abstentions, the members present rejected it on the ground 
that on certain subjects, and especially on one subject, there 
should be no compromise among the members of a society for 
protecting animals from cruelty. 

As I was in the first place responsible for the idea of forming 


* this Association—which many believe could fill a useful place 


in the Society’s work—and was instrumental in drawing up the 
circulars sent to members, outlining some of its objects, I 
should be greatly obliged if you could allow me space for this 
personal explanation of my position.—I am, Sir, yours, &e., 

“ Two Gables,” Pinner, Middlesex. E. Maun SIMon. 

P.S.—A copy of my speech on the resolution which suggests 
a way out of the difficulties can be forwarded to any member 
sending me a stamped addressed envelope. 





THE COAL DEADLOCK 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Srr,—I have read with interest your reference to the coal 
position in your issue of the Spectator of November 30th, 
1929, under the heading of ‘‘ The Coal Deadlock,” as follows :— 
“ Not that the mine owners, so far as we can see, have begun 
to recognize the necessity for departing from their ancient 
habits and methods.” 

As a mining engineer and colliery director of sixty years’ 
experience, I would tike to ask what is the exact meaning 
of the expression “ancient habits and methods.” In my 
wide experience in the control of collieries in the Midland 
Counties, Yorkshire, South Wales and the West of England 
coalfields, I should like to say that the system and methods 
of coal mining in this country are in my experience of the 
most advanced character, not only in the actual methods 
of coal working, but also in the mechanical appliances adopted 
by them, which are of the most up-to-date methods in labour 
saving and fuel economy that can be brought to bear in the 
cheap production of coal and its preparation for the markets. 

In the preparation of the coal for sale purposes, elaboraté 
mechanical appliances are used for the grading and washing 
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coal for the purpose of reducing its impurities to a 
also for the raising of steam for power 
mechanical 


of the ‘aati 

‘ai e ; 
—, = most. up-to-date boilers and 
appliances. are, largely in use. 

With regard to the disposal of the coal, agents and travellers 
are employed whose knowledge of the markets and qualities 
enable them to place the coal to the best advantage in the 
various markets. 

You go on to say, “It is no use waiting any longer. for 
respect and confidence to grow as between owners and 
miners.” This is a most sweeping .acensation, which is 
quite contrary to the facts. During the whole of my long 
experience and intimate knowledge of the matter, I am able 
tosay with confidence that there is no industry in this country 
in which the relationship of the employers with their workmen 
js better, and this has been brought about by the 
interest which the employers have had, at any rate for the 
last quarter of a century, in the provision of first-rate cottages 
at low rents, workmens’ clubs and institutes, cricket grounds, 
football grounds, tennis grounds, cycling tracks, &c., &c., in 
which the coal owners themselves, their managers and 
officials, have taken active part, and have in general asso- 
ciated themselves with the social welfare of their employees 
to an extent which will compare favourably with any other 
industry in the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MavuricE DEACON, 

Chase Cliffe, Whatstandwell, near Mailock. 


[We are glad to publish our correspondent’s defence of the 
mine owners as up-to-date producers and as employers. In 
many individual cases there is, we are sure, ample justification 
for his commendation. We were thinking particularly of 
“ancient habits > of mind and methods of salesmanship (in 
the wide sense of the term, as understood by the Committee 
on Education for Salesmanship, which has just. published 
its admirable interim Report). From the statements made 
on behalf of the Mining Association by Mr. Evan Williams, 
from various letters in the Times by well-known coal owners 
and from the owners’ marketing schemes it is clear, however, 
that most of the employers in this most vital national industry 
are still thinking in terms of nineteenth ¢entury laissez-faire 
economics. Tio aim exclusively at selling and producing 
more coal in this country, regardless of the crisis of over- 
production, which statesmen, economists and enlightened 
business men have recognized to be a world problem, is to 
court disaster, and, as Mr. EK. D. Simon suggests, to make 
nonsense of the international investigation into the world’s 
coal industry which was urged so strongly by the British 
delegation at this year’s League Assembly.—Ep. Spectator.] 


PALESTINE AND THE MANDATE 


[To the Editor of the SpecTAroR.] 

Sir,—I have been struck by the entire absence of responsibility 
in certain quarters, both in the Press and on the platform, 
in dealing with the subject of the Palestine Mandate. Certain 
observations freely made by people who would very much 
resent any imputation against their capacity for speaking the 
truth make me incline to believe that they do not think it 
necessary to speak the truth about Palestine so long as they 
can say something against the Mandate. 

The favourite suggestion, at once the most picturesque 
and the easiest to broadcast, is that the Jewish National 
Home is a financial burden to this country. I therefore 
welcome the publication of a little pamphlet called ‘* Palestine 
and the British Taxpayer,” the first of the Palestine papers 
issued by the Jewish Agency for Palestine, because it sets 
out, amongst other considerations, the fellowing points so 
often forgotten :— 

I. The British Government has never financed Jewish coloniza- 
tion in Palestine one farthing’s worth. 

Il. The Civil Administration of Palestine is entirely self- 

supporting. 

III. Palestine is paying for its own military protection by Great 

Britain. : 

The Palestine Budget, from July 1st, 1920, to March 8ist, 
1927, showed a surplus balance of £P1,592,228. This surplus 
Was reduced heavily in 1928 by a deficit of £797,676, which 
still; however, left a substantial surplus of nearly £P800,000- 





But the deficit had nothing to do with the Jewish National 
Home, being directly attributable to special charges which 
had to be made in 1928, including payments of £648,823 in 
settlement of Palestine’s share of the Ottoman Public Debt, 
and the deficit of £206,541 incurred during the period. of 
military administration. 

Apart, therefore, from such trivial considerations as the 
necessity for Great Britain to honour her promise made 
before the whole world, it would appear that the National 
Home for the Jewish people, which we were pledged to maintain 
by the Balfour Declaration, costs the British taxpayer 
nothing at all, and never has cost him anything.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Frank Smita, M.P. (Lab.) 

House of Commons. Nuneaton. 


“HELL FIRE ” 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 


Sir,—Your very able reviewer of Dr. Dearmer’s Legend of 
Hell rightly asks whether along the lines of Dr. Dearmer’s 
reasoning Heaven is not as great a “delusion” as Hell. 
Your reviewer also rightly questions Dr. Dearmer’s scholarship. 
I will quote without further comment the three best scholars 
of the nineteenth century on the subject :— 

“The absolute idea of eternity in regard to the punishment 
of Hell is not to be got rid of by a popular toning down of the 
foree of ‘eternal.’ ...It is... established in the passage 
Matt. xxv. 46 by the opposing ‘ eternal life.’ [Ft is] a figurative 
representation of the extremely painful and endless punishment 
of Hell, not merely the terrors of conscience !””——-H. A. W. MEYER 
(on Matt. xxv. 46 and Mark ix. 48). 

“From the Lake of Fire there is no release unless Evil itself 
should be ultimately consumed; and over that possibility there 
lies a veil which our writer does not help us to lift or pierce.”’—Prof. 
H. B. Swete (on Revelation xx. 10). 

“The substitute of the Catholic doctrine strikes at the root of 
the chief argument for immortality—the inherent indestructibility 
of the soul. Eternal punishment fmay not be popular; but] 
we must make our choice between the God of Christianity and 
le bon Dieu of popular sentiment.’’—DeEan INGE. 

“Hell must be an integral part of Christianity so long as... 
radical convictions retain their genuine vitality. . . . Eternal 
Damnation is .. . a logical deduction from the Creed.”—LzsLim 
STEPHEN (cit. ap. Inge). 

I regret that I cannot trace the reference to my last two 
quotations, which I took myself at the time at first-hand.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. H. T. CLARKE. 


The Rectory, Devizes. 


THE O. P. I. C. H. 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 


Srr,—No man is called upon to expound an Act of Parliament 
publicly without first taking the trouble to read it. But 
amongst bishops and university professors there seems at 
present to be an increasing succession of men qualified for 
membership of the O.P.1.C.H. (Order of Purveyors of 
Inaccurate Church History). 

First Professor Relton, Professor Goudge, and the Bishop 
of Durham on the Test Act. Next the Bishop of Chichester 
on the Toleration Act. And now the Lady Margaret Professor 
at Oxford, in a pamphlet entitled The Bishop of Durham and 
Disestablishment, employs a method differing somewhat in 
detail but similar in nature, clinching his argument by a parable 
from Mark Twain. He should rather have taken his parable 
from Henry VIII. 

On pp. 18-20 of his pamphlet Dr. N. P. Williams propounds 
a plan of what he describes as “ extra-legal, not illegal, action ” 
by which ‘“ without the necessity of any application to Par- 
liament at all” the Church “ can win great areas of liberty 
now.” This plan involves, as one step, the exercise of a free 
judgment by a Chapter in electing or rejecting the Crown 
nominee to an ancient bishopric. 

But an Act of Parliament under Henry VIII. (25 Henry VIII. 
c. 20) which was incorporated in the Elizabethan settlement 
gives the selection of bishops in the Church of England to 
the King; inflicts heavy penalties on dean and chapter if 
they do not elect the King’s nominee ; and enacts that in 
default of such election by dean and chapter within a certain 
time the King shall at his pleasure nominate and present by 
letters patent under the Great Seal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

26 North Parade, Penzance. T. BENNETT. 
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MR. HUXLEY AND MACHINERY 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

S1r,—The article on Machinery, Psychology, and Politics in 
your Christmas: Number must be very depressing to those 
who, like myself, have pinned our faith to Mr.-Aldous Huxley 
as one of our few forward-looking men. It covers ground 
touched upon in an article by the late Mr. J. E. C. Bodley 
and more fully traversed by Mr. Huxley himself in his recent 
book of essays. That book contained a brilliant and most 
amusing picture of Wordsworth endeavouring to worship 
Nature in the tropies, in which the decline of the revolutionary 
Wordsworth into the slippered, conventional official was 
deplored. 

To my horror, on reading other of the essays I found Aldous 
Huxley declining in‘exactly the same fashion and lamenting 
the motor-car, jazz, radio, the talkies, saxophones, negro 
melodies, and, in fact, allthe modern developments which make 
life so bearable and so stimulating. Notices of auction sales 
sometimes commence with the words “the property of Mr. 
So-and-so, who is declining housekeeping.” Alas that Mr. 
Huxley is declining all the fun of life! I picture him driving 
down to the Athenaeum in a four-wheeler, there to deplore 
with other semi-moribunds that he doesn’t know what: the 
world is coming to, that things are not what they were, that 
young people no longer show proper respect to their elders, 
and, upon my word, the girls all look like boys and it’s a job 
to tell them apart. 

I cannot understand how people can think a machine ugly 
unless it is a machine badly adapted for the purpose in hand. 
If you peep under the bonnet of a Mercedes-Benz car, or walk 
round a cotton mill, or visit a modern liner’s engine room, 
you will see an economy of detail, a simplicity of line, a 
perfection of efficiency which are, in the truest and fullest 
sense of the word, beautiful. Muirhead Bone and Ginner, 
to name only two artists who come readily to mind, have 


put something of this beauty upon paper. 


Machines do not, most emphatically, destroy individuality ; 
on the contrary, they release it. Compare the life of a shop 
assistant in the last century as depicted in Fifty Thousand a 
Year in the person of Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse with the life 
of his counterpart to-day, off after shop hours on his motor 
bike (with his lady friend up behind, and good luck to them 
both), or by tube, or ’bus to the country or the tennis court. 
Similarly, radio and the movies and talkies, in spite of their 
obvious deficiencies, have most definitely enlarged the 
imaginations and the mental lives of the masses. ° 

In conclusion, may I say that where I disagree most 
profoundly with Mr. Huxley is as regards machines stupefying 
the creative life? Only machines can make a creative life 
possible for the many. Our machines have improved, and 
already we have arrived at the eight-hour day and better 
working conditions. Work can, on the whole, and thanks 
to machines, be carried on now under conditions which permit 
of self-respect being maintained and of leisure for recreation 
and hobbies. 

It is machines which show the way to a shorter and shorter 
working day. I hope we shall come down to a four-hour 
day, and I visualize those four hours of work being carried 
out in buildings and surroundings of real beauty, and at 
machines of such perfection of design and efficiency as will 
stimulate the imagination of the dullest working at them. 
After the four hours work will come the ease and the abundant 
leisure for the development of individuality and for that 
creative work, which, I agree with Mr. Huxley, is the greatest 
joy in life. But creative life calls for imagination, and it is 
machines which can set imagination free and give it leisure 
for development. 

I hope this false indignation with the machine is only a 
passing phase with Mr. Huxley, that he will read the splendidly 
plucky article “How to Enjoy Being Uncomfortable” in 
the same issue of your journal, and that he will abandon a 
false philosophy, give up all hope of meeting his Wordsworth 


face to face, and get back to his earlier and better manner. 


Meanwhile I want more of all that he deplores, and especially 
more and better machines.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. FLercuer, 
St. James's Club. 


gE 
POINTS FROM LETTERS 


CHRISTMAS Fare. 


The R.S.P.C.A. has drawn our attention to the necessity 
for care in the methods of slaughtering employed on 
animals to be eaten this Christmas. Readers can do ber 
service by insisting that the meat and poultry which ‘thee 
buy should have been humanely slaughtered. Informer 
es the er aan methods may be obtained * 
e Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street London 
S.W. 1. ; ; 


Books For BORDEAUX. 


We have just formed at the University here a Litera, 
Society with the object of studying English literature and 
also English social life. The professor of English literature 
a Frenchman, is our president, and the greater part of the 
sixty odd members we have enrolled in the last few weeks 
are French students at the University; a few lish 
residents are also members, and the English and Americap 
Consuls have become our patrons with the Rector of the 
University. One of the needs of our society is a library of 
suitable English books. May I appeal to many of oy 
English friends, especially those who are members of the 
League of Nations Union, to help us in this matter, and thus 
in a very practical and obvious manner do something for the 
cause of universal peace by helping the rising generation to 
understand what otherwise they never will understand when 
they grow older and the failure to understand which is the 
cause of so many European difliculties—the English way of 
looking at things. To us so obvious, to the Frenchman 
often so grotesque-—C. H. D. Grimes, British Chaplain, 
54 Rue Avin de Sequey, Bordeaux. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND AFFORESTATION, 


Referring to your opening remarks on this subject in last 
week’s issue, surely the most obvious remedy for at least 
some unemployment is clearly indicated in this very number 
by Mr. St. Barbe Baker, as well as by Mr. Christopher Turnor 
in his pamphlet. Afforestation, like drainage on a large 
scale and road making, is a national work which can only 
_be carried out on a large scale by the nation itself, as repre. 
sented by all three parties acting together—so far the party 
system seems almost intended to prevent the helpless nation 
from doing anything for itself, except in the way of “ doles,” 
which only make as many as possible disinclined for work of any 
kind. Even the Spectator seems disinclined to advocate 
national work except in war time, lest some of the money 
should be wasted. May we not agree even to borrow a 
hundred million or so in times of peace in order to make 
our native land more productive, and save it from the curse 
of unemployment, just as we all agreed to spend millions 
like water to secure it when its existence was actually 
threatened by remorseless war.—AN OLD “ MAN OF THE 
TREES.” 


Tue ‘ Fram, 


In your issue of November 30th I noticed an appeal from 
“The Committee for the Preservation of the ‘Fram,’ Bem 
bridge School, Isle of Wight.” Surely to ask people in this 
country to subscribe to that object is a work of supererogation. 
With all the present want and unemployment at home, | 
would suggest that the necessary £4000 (if collected) should 
be sent to the Lord Mayor of London, or the Editor of the 
Spectator for disposal, to help to relieve home distress. If 
the Norwegians value the ‘ Fram’ so little that they do not 
wish to preserve her, I fail to see why the British public 
should be asked to do so. We did not leave the preservation 
of the ‘ Victory’ to the charity of other nations. It was 
due to the initiative of the late Admiral Sir Doveton 
Sturdee that the ‘“‘ Save the ‘ Victory’ ” fund was started, 
which has resulted in Lord Nelson’s flagship being repaired 
and fitted up exactly as she was in his day, and to her finding 
a safe home in dry dock in Portsmouth Dockyard.—R. Nog 
Wuirer, Major, Royal Marines (Retd.) Southsea, 


The White Cat 


Tuk fire whispered to the old white cat : 
** T shall grow fat. 

Out in the night I'll jump, and there 
Swallow up the air. 

I shall take trees and mountain-tops for tinder 
Till the whole world’s a cinder,” 


Still dozing by the fireside sat 
The old white cat. 


ALAN PORTER 
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Some Books 


A parapox to-day is a platitude to-morrow. Nevertheless, 
‘ anyone who will wade through English Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases, by G. L. Apperson (Dent, 31s. 6d.) will be convinced 
that our ancestors were dull fellows. Their wit has a touch of 
the obvious about it, for they thought such remarks worthy 
of record as “ All things fit not all men” and “ All things 
have a beginning.” Here and there, however, there is real 
wit, and in more cases quaintness, and valuable and suggestive 
allusion. ‘‘ Like Alsager wenches, ali alike” brings the 
Cheshire family to which it refers vividly before us. ‘“* Anglesea 
is the mother of Wales’ might head a chapter of history. 
“He’s in his better blue clothes,’ meaning that he thinks 
himself very fine, is the kind of proverb current in many 
families. ‘‘ Better wed over the mixen than over the moor” 
would make the theme of a novel by, say, Thomas Hardy. 
And there are many more. Their arrangement here is clear, 
and there are plenty of cross references. The book is a mine 
where anyone may delve. What he finds will depend on what 
he looks for. Here is a device for the reviewer—‘ Deliver 
your words not by number, but by weight.” 


* * * * 


. The Forbidden Zone, by Mary Borden (Heinemann, 6s.), 
isa collection of stories, sketches, poems and fragments written 
during four years of hospital work with the French army. 
They are impressionistic in the extreme, and therefore more 
emotionally than intellectually satisfying, but they are vivid 
as few stories of hospital life are, and the descriptions of 
life at a forward dressing-station, in la zone interdite fill 
a gap in the literature of the War. And there are some 
snatches of acute observation—the description of men 
marching “‘ bending forward as if the space between the 
weight that lay on them and the dusty road were not wide 
enough to hold them upright ’”—and the horror in the sudden 
smell of new-mown hay in nostrils accustomed only to blood 
and iodoform. It is an interesting book, and only fails to 
be impressive because it so often wanders off at the critical 
moment into a vague whirl of emotion, and loses the objective 
picture. But it keeps the reader on the stretch, and that 
is a virtue which is too often absent for us not to be grateful 


when we find it. 
* k * x 


Who were the Khmers ? In the eleventh century they had 
duilt for themselves in Cambodia a great city. Angkor Thom, 
with its temple, or Vat, where the gods and goddesses of the 
Hindus still peer through the jungle that now covers their 
divinity. The Khmers were a highly cultured people, planning 
and building magnificently, employing millions of slaves : one 
day—one night—their civilization vanished from living ken. 
Mr. Robert J. Casey in his remarkable book, Four Faces of Sira 
(Harrap, 12s. 6d.) considers various possibilities for this 
sudden disappearance of a mighty race—conquest by the 
Siamese, sudden pestilence, an uprising of slaves, and inclines 
to the latter conclusion. There are some good photographs 
here, and Mr. Casey writes smoothly and pleasantly, save 
where he employs the fatal Lotiesque dots (e.g. “‘ The tragedy 
of Angkor lies in its mystery. . . . the dread enigma of a 
grave without an epitaph”’). 

* * * * 


Mr. A. F. Fremantle’s England in the Nineteenth Century, 
1801-1805 (Allen and Unwin, 16s.), is evidently intended 
to be the first of several—perhaps many—volumes covering 
the century. It thus begins with two substantial chapters 
describing the condition of the country and the general 
uethods of government in 1800. These are interesting, 
tow wide reading, and contain much curious detail. The 
narrative chapters that follow are readable, but suffer from 
the author’s tendency to digress into attractive side-issues. 
Pitt’s resignation in 1801 is confidently attributed to the 
Irish Roman Catholic question alone; recent work on the 
subject inspires grave doubt as to whether that time-honoured 
explanation is not too simple. Mr. Fremantle has the historic 
temper, but he has not planned his book with sufficient care, 
and planning counts for much in such an ambitious enter- 
prise as this. Yet the volume shows real promise, and the 
hext instalment will be awaited with interest, 


of the Week 

It is interesting to compare Professor Saito’s study of 
Keats’ View of Poetry (Cobden-Sanderson. 6s.) with the 
writings of English critics. Professor Saito is a Japanese, 
but his knowledge of English literature is extensive and 
profound. The Japanese point of view, indeed, seems only 
to show itself in Professor Saito’s sensitiveness to poetic 
concentration and suggestion. ‘‘ The Hokku,” he remarks, 
‘** when the key to it is found, is nothing but an inexhaustible 
fountain of poetical associations.” It is in these two qualities 
that he finds Keats especially great. But it is not only in side- 
lights that Professor Saito can give us a fresh understanding 
of Keats: his work is a beautifully organized, thorough, and 
sympathetic attempt to expound Keats’ whole theory of 
poetry ; the discipline to which he put himself ; and his own 
conception of the poet’s function. He draws our attention, 
above all, to Keats’ deliberate cancellation of his individuality, 
to his passivity and receptiveness. “If a Sparrow come 
before my Window,” Keats wrote, ‘I take part in its exis- 
tence and pick about the gravel.’ The poet, he held, because 
of this surrender of individuality, because of his subjection 
to the beauty of other things, “ is certainly the most unpoetical 
of all God’s creatures.” It is not he that is poetical, but other 
things through him. Mr. Edmund Blunden contributes a 
prefatory essay on ‘* English Literature in Japan.” 

* * * * 

The late Dr. J. H. Wylie, who died in 1914, is well remem- 
bered by historical students for his astonishingly detailed 
account of the reign of Henry IV and of the first two years 
of the reign of Henry V, including a very substantial volume 
on the campaign of Agincourt. It is interesting to find that 
Professor W. T. Waugh, of McGill University, has taken up 
Dr. Wylie’s half-finished third volume of The Reign of Henry 
the Fifth and completed it. (@ambridge University Press. 
30s.). The task was formidable, but it has been successfully 
achieved. Here is the full story of Henry’s conquest of 
Normandy, of his troubles with the doubtful Burgundian ally, 
John the Fearless, and of his triumph when John had been 
murdered at the bridge of Montereau, and his son, Philip the 
Good, was resolved upon vengeance on the treacherous 
Dauphin. Professor Waugh says that, when Henry died at 
Vincennes in 1422, he was lamented by many Frenchmen as 
well as by his English subjects, because ‘‘ nothing in Henry 
impressed the French so forcibly as his zeal for justice.” In 
this, surely, Henry V was a typical Englishman. 

* * * * 

The Graphic Diamond Jubilee Number is something excep- 
tional in contemporary journalism, for it records in picture 
form the history of- the last sixty years—Stanley meeting 
Livingstone, Mafeking night in Trafalgar Square, Suffragettes 
chained in the Strangers’ Gallery, the Klondyke gold rush—as 
seen at the red-hot moment by the greatest black-and-white 
artists of the day—WMillais, Herkomer, Fildes, du Maurier, 
Solomon J. Solomon, Phil May. Amongst the authors who 
have contributed to the Graphic (they are not all represented 
in this number) are Tennyson, Trollope, Meredith, Wilkie 
Collins and W. S. Gilbert: of the latter we have in thig 
number a delightful satirical sketch, with ‘“* Bab’s ” own illus- 
trations. Many distinguished persons have sent congratu- 
latory messages to the Editor, and we would join in the general 
approval. The number is not only good reading in itself, but 
a liberal education in recent history, recapturing as no formal 
method could ever dothe very spirit of other days. Among the 
illustrations, we notice what is probably the best likeness 
of Queen Victoria in old age that has ever been published. 

* * * ” 


(‘Christmas Books*’ and “ General Knowledge Competition” 
will be found on pages 925 and 926.) 


The Competition 


WE recently asked a contributor to write an article containing 
suggestions for a Better World, and we received the followin 

reply :—‘* A short recipe would be: murder half the petro 
pumps, three-quarters of the Sunday papers, and annihilate 
nine-tenths of the noise.” The Editor offers a prize of five 
guineas for the best recipe of this kind, legibly written on a 
postcard. The Competition will close on December 27th. 
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A Single-handed Cruise Round the World 


In Quest of the Sun. By Alain Gerbault. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 20s.) 

THOSE who are spiritually captive to the sea sometimes escape 
from its caprices and persecutions, but they as often return 
to it of their own free will. It has bewitched them. Some 
amateurs find no solace in the world like that of spending 
weeks out of sight of land in a small vessel; but surely the 
extreme form of bewitchment is that of yachtsmen who pass 
months or years navigating alone the stormiest oceans. 
Their vessels are just not too large for a man to manage by 
himself. The names of those who have become most eminent 
in this pastime, or mania, are famous. Down Channel, by the 
late Mr. McMullen, who was a pioneer of single-handed sailing, 
is a sort of Bible to amateur skippers. In point of distance, 
however, McMullen’s cruises were far outstripped by those of 
Captains Voss and Slocum, Mr. Muhlhauser and Mr. Conor 
O’Brien. 

In 1892 Captain Slocum starting from Massachusetts. 
sailed round the world in a vessel of thirteen tons, passing 
through the baffling Straits of Magellan. The voyage took 
six years. Then he started on a similar voyage, but was 
never heard of again. The same fate, we fear. must have 
overtaken Mr. Nutting who crossed the Atlantic twice in a 
small yacht, and who started three years ago for the coast of 
Labrador. The boat used by Captain Voss for sailing round 
the world seemed the most unsuitable ever chosen for the 
purpose, though he was confident that she was particularly 
safe. She was a ‘“ dug-out” which he had decked over. 
He relied especially upon a drogue, or canvas sea-anchor, for 
riding out storms. The late Mr. Muhlhauser’s ‘ Amaryllis’ 
was a twenty-eight-ton yawl, and is now in the possession 
of the Royal Naval College at Dartmouth. She sails at 
Cowes every year for the King’s Cup, with a generous handicap 
of course. Mr. O’Brien sailed round the world in a twenty-ton 
ketch, with a large square-sail. Now we must add to the list 
of circumnavigators the well-known French lawn tennis 
champion, M. Alain Gerbault, who has performed his feat 
single-handed. The other circumnavigators, so far as .we 
remember, had the help of companions at least part of the way. 

M. Gerbault’s narrative is fascinating. Seamen would have 
appreciated much more nautical detail, but no doubt M. 
Gerbault’s publishers wanted a book for the ordinary reader. 
As it is, there is enough about the technique to prevent the 
expert reader from actually complaining, though he will be 
justified in saying that the full measurements of the yacht, 
with the amount and distribution of the ballast—a very 
important matter—should certainly have been given, if only 
in an appendix. The ‘ Firecrest’ is a ten-ton English-built 


cutter, now thirty-seven years old, without an auxiliary engine 
She has considerably less beam than most yachtsmen would 
choose for such an adventure. M. Gerbault has replaced her 
gaff mainsail with a Bermuda sail. In 1923 he sailed from 
the Mediterranean to New York. He became very ill from 
exhaustion and unsuitable food, and as he has no recolleetiog 
of at least two days of the voyage he was presumably uncon. 
scious during that time. He left the ‘ Firecrest’ for eight 
months at New York and rejoined her in the autumn of 1994 
for his circumnavigation. The present volume begins at that 
point: 

He sailed by way of the Panama Canal, the Galapagos, 
the Marquessas, Tahiti, Fiji, New Guinea, Keeling Island, 
Reunion, the Cape, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape Verde Islands, 
and the Azores to Havre, where he arrived last September 
with all the world looking on. Experience has shown that 
a well-found, well-rigged small yacht of a suitable model 
can survive most storms, when hove to, provided that she 
has sea-room. Having buoyancy and presenting no great 
resistance to the seas she may be much safer than a large 
vessel that is overladen. The extreme dangers of single. 
handed sailing are rather from illness, from striking some 
hard substance which may hole the vessel, from a shortage 
of water, and perhaps, above all, from slipping overboard, 
Mr. Gerbault’s success‘ in overcoming all his difficulties may 
have been equalled but it has not been surpassed. The 
violent fluctuations ef'damp and heat in the tropics rotted 
his rigging and his sails and he seems to have been for ever 
repairing them or devising makeshifts. He is an exceptionally 
handy man. ; 

Only once did the ‘ Firecrest’ get seriously aground in 
a dangerous position. That was on a coral reef at St. Antonio 
near St. Vincent. It was hardly M. Gerbault’s fault. He 
was sleeping during a calm when a strong current set him 
on to the reef. Even if he had been awake he might not 
have been able to avoid the reef—as in the celebrated incident 
of Captain Cook who was set on to a reef at Tahiti in spite 
of having powerful cutters trying to tow him into safety. 
Still, it was a great irony for M. Gerbault nearly to lose 
his yacht in comparatively easy waters after having navigated 
in safety the dangérous *Tuamotus Archipelago and _ the 
Torres Straits. He isa philosopher. His solitary meditations 
have convinced him that in many ways civilization has made 
a fool of itself. Happily for him he has no doubt about 
the cure for civilization. He will escape again to the wastes 
of water as soon as the eall of the sea becomes too peremptory 
to be resisted ; and if we understand his disposition rightly 
that will be before long. 


The Historical Element 


The Church in France 1789-1848. A Study in Revival by 
C. S. Phillips, M.A., D.D. (Mowbrays. 15s.) 
A Short History of the Christian Church. By C. P. 8S. Clarke, 
M.A. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 
St. Gregory the Great. By Mgr. Pierre Batiffol. Translated 
by J. L. Stoddard. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 3s. 6d.) 
Tuer story of the Christian Church is like the story of a ship 
set upon an endless voyage over the unquiet waters of “* this 
troublous world.” - Looking back upon her wake—seeing the 
long vista of great rollers, and remembering how each desperate 
slide down into the trough and shuddering moment of 
apparent helplessness has been followed by a strange lift of the 
keel, and a triumphant climb to the crest—we begin to see the 
rhythm of her history in proportion; and gain a standard by 
which to measure her prospects and behaviour in the present 
state of wind and sea. Perhaps the chief value of ‘‘ Church 
history ’’ lies in these reminders of the past vicissitudes of 
the voyage ; the perils, hurricanes and dangerous calms which 
have again and again threatened, but never wrecked the ship, 
and the pilots who have ever appeared when really needed to 
navigate difficult seas. 

Inevitably in so long and rich a history, some episodes 
specially strike the imagination and are constantly put by 
historians in the foreground of their work. Others, having 
their own importance and ‘significance, tend to be ignored. 


Dr. Phillips has chosen one with which few English readers are 
familiar ; the great slide down and great recovery of the 
French Church, during and after the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic epochs, He wields an agile and well-pointed pen, 
and gives vividness to a story which—especially in its earlier 
phases—is largely one of difficult and often hostile relations 
between Church and State; diplomatic struggles in which 
neither the lion nor the Christian entirely win the spectator's 
respect. Indeed, it is with a sense of shock that the reader 
occasionally remembers that he is studying the history of a 
society which claims to be Divine. Yet if hardly any of the 
personalities who figure here can be acquitted of aggressive, 
intolerant or self-interested tendencies, they nevertheless 
contributed to that revival of French Catholicism of which 
we are still observing the fruits. The tools of Providence often 
look a queer shape to those who are not working at the bench; 
and those who regard themselves as tools of Providence look 
queerer still. Dr. Phillips's dispassionate chronicle leaves 
us to decide in which class Chateaubriand, Lamennais, Montal 
embert and other great names of the period should be placed; 
for his subject is the vicissitudes of an institution trying to 
keep its foothold in a turbulent and changing world, not its 
success in fostering the spiritual life. “Yet within that institu- 
tion, and still getting some shelter from walls in much need 
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The events chronicled in the first chapter brought Pére Grou 
to England, where his spiritual works were composed. The 
cured’ Ars, whose life falls within his period, was—-as the author 
reminds us—not only a great saint, but the perfect type of the 

rish_ priest of his time. Blessed Julie Billiart and Mére 
st. Joseph, the courageous foundresses of the Order of Notre 

Dame, and St. Sophie Barat, who created the congregation of 

the Sacred Heart, were doing their pioneer-work in women’s 

education ; and it was .the. Concordat, with its apparently 
uspiritual compromises and accommodations, which made 
this work possible. Thus history seems to teach that organ- 
ed religion, much as we may desire it, cannot wholly be 
dissociated from politics—one of the many points at which 
this study has a definitely topical interest for us. On the 
other hand, we are shown the little that was effected by those 
eager humanitarians who sought to identify the Church with 
liberal principles, and saw in her mainly an instrument of 
scial reform: and this, too, is a demonstration not without 
its moral for our times. 

To produce in one plump volume a balanced and coherent 
history of the Christian Church in the widest sense of the 
yord—to trace her evolution from the Gospels to the Jerusalem 

Conference and the activities of the I.C.F.—means feats of 

compression and selection which might daunt the most stout- 

hearted scholar. Yet this is what Mr. Clarke has attempted, 
and even to some extent managed to do. He divides his 
stupendous theme into six periods, each illustrated by sketches 
of great and significant personalities—e.g., St. Martin, Aldhelm, 

§S, Francis and Dominic, St. Charles Borromeo, St. Vincent 
de Paul. This method of chronicle broken by biography 
has obvious advantages ; constantly stimulating the reader’s 
interest, reminding him of the close connexion between history 
and character, and helping him to see great souls in their 
cultural environment. Without it, so condensed a narrative, 
full as it is of facts and details, would become little more than 
a “guide-book to books.” Mr. Clarke has many attractive 
pages, his accounts of the early missionaries being specially 
interesting ;, nevertheless, his treatment will not satisfy all 
readers. Many will be anxious to know why Wilfred, Hilda, 
Chad, and Etheldreda have been removed. from the calendar 
of English saints, whilst the canonization of their continental 
brethren is politely recognized. Others will enquire why 
St. Chantal is not given some credit for the founding of the 
Visitation, and whether Father Tyrrell was really a more 
important figure than St. Teresa: for one is taken and the 
other left. Mr. Clarke has rather an odd taste in church- 
women. -He does not mention St. Margaret of Scotland, 
St. Hildegarde, St. Clare, St. Joan or St. Colette; yet finds 
room for Hannah More and the Countess of Huntingdon. 
And why is half the short space allotted to the German mystics 
filled by the spurious tale of Tauler’s conversion ? 

There is only room for a word of welcome to the excellent 
English translation of the late Monsignor Batiffol’s life of 
St. Gregory the Great. Already known and appreciated by a 
wide circle in the original, this little masterpiece—the work of 
a great scholar who was also a great soul—should now find a 
place on the shelves of all who are interested either in Christian 
history or Christian character. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


Good Food vy. The Knife and 
Bottle Cult 


The Prevention of Diseases Peculiar to Civilization. 

Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane. (Faber and Faber. 5s.) 
Blazing the Health Trail. By Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane. (Faber 

and Faber. 3s. 6d.) 
Tue Spartan simplicity of Danish diet during the last year of 
the War, when the people of Denmark were severely rationed, 
and ate the coarsest bread ever made, is one of the many 
Weighty proofs adduced by Sir William Arbuthnot Lane in 
Support of his dietetic teaching: mortality in that country 
fell by 17 per cent. to the lowest death-rate ever seen in any 
country, 

Not only this, but Denmark was largely saved from the in- 

fluenza scourge of 1918, and consumed far less spirits than usual 
Owmg to the increased health and vitality of its inhabitants, 
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of repair, the saints still lived their powerful and heroic lives. due to a simple but sufficient diet. “ It is obvious from thi# 


experience . . . that a diet consisting mainly of dairy produce 
and vegetables is not only the most healthy but also the 
cheapest.” “It is a grave indictment of our present social 
system,” writes Sir William in his preface, “ that the great 
institutions designed for the purpose of social amelioration— 
the medical and legal professions, the Church and the State— 
tend only to deal with certain unhealthy end-products created 
by our obviously imperfect civilization. -Not one of thesé 
organizations exhibits to any degree a desire to seek out the 
radical causes of social evil, and to apply methods for its 
prevention . . . They endeavour to cure—usually by more or 
less empiric methods—rather than to prevent.” 

The New Health Society (of which the late J. St. Loe 
Strachey was one of the founders) aims at three things : 





1. To teach the people the simple laws of health. 

2. To make accessible to the people at a reasonable cost such 
foods as are essential to health. 

3. To endeavour to place on the land a number of thos» people 
who lead an unhealthy life in the large towns, and to afford 
them such opportunity and education as will enable them to 
obtain from the soil just such fresh fruit and vegetable products 
as are requisite for health. 

The third object is, and perhaps must remain for some 
time, in abeyance, but the others are being brilliantly achieved 
by the self-sacrificing devotion of a certain number of doctors 
and public men, who give their time and services gratuitously 
to the cause of educating the nation in dietetic principles. 
Sir William in particular, at an age when he might have 
retired as a great surgeon, has chosen to enter the lists as a 
protagonist of sensible feeding, especially for children, who 
should have more wholemeal bread, fruit, and milk. He 
has often been misrepresented or ridiculed, even in his own 
profession, but his cause is proof against attack, being 
supported by the twin pillars of common sense and the common 
experience of mankind. The public is beginning to realize 
that there is no mystery about health and no short cuts to it : 
it is only to be won by natural food, natural sleep, natural 
amusement. The devitalized and mechanically-acting products 
of our civilization, whether they be white bread, insidious 
sedatives such as aspirin, or the “ canned musical comedy ” 
which passes for entertainment at some cinemas to-day are 
degenerate and pre-digested substitutes for the mental and 
physical sustenance which Nature intended us to have. 

Man does not live by bread alone: Sir William’s views on 
food are applicable to the whole body politic. The disabilities 
and diseases of the individual worker, or idler, tend to become 
those of the country of which he is a component. This is not to 
say that the “ privileged classes ” have not a great responsi- 
bility for those areas of filth and darkness known as slums, 
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br that all our troubles would vanish if every workman 


ate brown bread sandwiches and drank a quart of milk for 

is dinner, as an inereasing number of labourers are doing 

y in the United States. But there is no doubt that a 
healthier diet would make us a happier and wealthier nation. 

To-day, our doctors—with the notable exception of those 
pledged to the principles of the New Health Society—“ are 
much more interested in treating a sick man than in keeping 
a fit man fit ... A triumph in therapeutics will be hailed 
fs a landmark in social progress, while comparatively prosaic 
and unobtrusive achievements which aim at preventing the 
need for such novelties will pass unnoticed and neglected.” 
Sir William, and those that think with him, are attacking the 
conditions which cause disease: they believe that “ certain 
faulty habits in our civilization, particularly in relation to 
diet and intestinal function, produce within our life-time cer- 
tain structural changes in our anatomy which inevitably 
result in diseases of varying gravity ... The elimination of 
disease is not dependent upon therapeutic inventions, but 
upon a complete revolution in our diet and habits.” 

In The Prevention of the Diseases Peculiar to Our Civilization 
Sir William develops his thesis, which we have not space to 
explain here, trusting it is already known to our readers. 
If not, a revelation awaits them, which may bring untold 
benefits with it, as it already has recently to hundreds of 
thousands in England who hardly knew the meaning of stasis 
and auto-intoxication. The stagnation of the alimentary 
tract may not be a pleasant subject to consider, but it is 
indubitably an important one: if this book makes us feel 
uncomfortable we shall know that we have had some candid 
and salutary advice; many who hesitate to face the facts 
are conscious of personal shortcomings in this regard. 

In Blazing the Health Trail Sir William reprints some of 
the articles that he has been contributing to the Daily Mait, 
dealing with a variety of topics, including the dispute between 
the medical supporters of ‘‘ wholemeal ”’ and the “ refined ” 
loaf. 

The time is long past when the body was regarded as a 
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mystery, and. our internal arrangements were entirely j 
the hands of our doctor. To-day the average man and a 
wants to know as much about his body as he knows about his 
motor car. Complicated repairs will always be the Province of 
experts, but we can avoid choking our carburettor With 
improper mixtures and learn how to run our engines at may: 
mum efficiency. Indeed, it is our duty to do so. I-heaith is 


definitely anti-social. 


The “Sons of the Eagle” 


Where the East Begins. By Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
(Harpers, 8s. 6d. net.) 
Albania, the Rise of a Kingdom. By J. Swire, PRGg»g 
(Williams and Norgate, 30s. net.) 
THERE are certain faults common to nearly all except the y 
few first-rate books on the Balkans. Superficiality is one o 
them; a patronizing tone is another. Both of these are 
present in a high degree in Mr. Armstrong’s work, which is ap 
attempt to judge the “new states” (all of which, except 
Rumania, are far more ancient than any Western European 
state) after ten years, on the strength, apparently, of a couple 
of recent visits. Mr. Armstrong has agreeable, and on the 
whole sensible things to say; although on the subject of 
Italy he is obviously unfair. But although all of these shor 
essays would have made, and, judging from their form, pm. 
bably did originally make, excellent topical articles in 4 
monthly review, it is hard to see why they were thought 
worthy of preservation in more permanent form. 

Mr. Swire’s book is in a different category altogether. } 
consists of a very detailed and painstaking account of Albanian 
history, from the rise of the nationalist movement in the 
eighties (the earlier chapters are sketchy, and not particularly 
clear) down to the proclamation of King Zog I. as “ King of 
the Albanians ” on September Ist, 1928. It is a serious work 
of very considerable value, more particularly that part of it 
which is based on MS or other unpublished sources. Some of 
these sources, most of which deal with the brief and unfor. 
tunate adventure of Prince Wilhelm of Wied, are of great 
interest and importance. For the rest, Mr. Swire seems to 


have relied largely on the periodical press, but this often | 


questionable source has been wisely and carefully used, and 
the result seems to be as reliable as it is exhaustive. Perhap 
no history, certainly no Balkan history, is wholly impartial, 
Mr. Swire’s sympathies are undisguisedly with the heroes of 
his story, and his antipathies are no less open. But the facts 
are nowhere distorted. References are quoted for all im 
portant statements of fact; there is a bibliography ands 
ehronology, a few photographs, and some, rather inadequate, 
maps. The sum total is a solid and conscientious piece of 
work, which immediately supplants all other English his- 
torical literature on Albania and is unlikely itself to be sup 
planted for many years to come. 

Reading these pages, it is difficult indeed to understand 
why a story so gallant and so romantic has never been told 
before in anything like adequate fashion. The “ sons of the 
eagle,” as the modern Albanians style themselves, are the 
descendants of indigenous races who were holding their self 
same rocky fastnesses of to-day before the Slavs came south 
from the Pripet marshes, before the Bulgars rode west from 
the Asiatic highlands, before Roman or even Greek disputed 
possession with them. The Slavs, numerically more powerful, 
the Greeks, culturally more advanced, over-ran them and 
pushed them back into the most inaccessible crannies of th 
Balkan Peninsula. Small as their numbers were (although 
the element of Albanian blood among the Serbs, and stil 
more the Greeks, must be large) they resisted the Turkish 
advance fiercely ; and when their hero, Skanderbeg, died it 
1467, the Sultan exclaimed in triumph: ‘ Woe to Christer 
dom! She has lost her sword and shield ! ” 

But Albania had to wait long for a second champion. Somt 
of her tribes had adopted Islam to resist the encroachment 
of their Christian neighbours. These came to be known & 
“ Turks,” while the Orthodox Albanians were regarded % 
“* Greeks,” so that the statesmen of the Congress of Berlil 
could believe that no such thing as an Albanian nationally 
existed. Albania’s neighbours have tried strenuously to per 
petuate this falsehood, and it was not until 1913 that an inde 
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pendent Albania was created, and then rather by Austria Gary 
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MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 





Fifth Large Printing. 16s. net. 





AXEL MUNTHE’S REMINISCENCES 


THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 


ARNOLD BENNETT in The Evening Standard: “The most interesting biography I have read for years. 
mks. PATRICK CAMPBELL was masterly insistent that I should read the book. She said ‘ There is 
something in this book for everybody.’ . . . There is.” 





THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
By W. F. MONYPENNY and G. E. BUCKLE. The 
Orginal Six-Volume Edition complete in two volumes 
revised by G. E. Buckie. With 16 Photogravures. 
3,312 pages. 21s. net the set 


A. CONAN DOYLE 
OUR AFRICAN WINTER. “Interesting and instructive. 
-" is something intriguing on every page.”—Meraing 
7s. 6d. net. 


ROYAL MARYS 
PRINCESS MARY AND HER PREDECESSORS. By 
E. THORNTON COOK. In these studies Mrs. Thornton 
Cook has collected much quaint and out-of-the-way 
information. Iflustrated. 9s. net. 





ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
LETTERS TO. HER SISTER, 1846-1859. Edited by 
LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. Hugh Walpole says: 
“This delightful book.. We have in these pages the full 
portrait of an enchanting woman.” Illustrated. 21s. net. 


COUTTS’ 


THE HISTORY OF A BANKING HOUSE. By 
RALPH M. ROBINSON. A book of many-sided interest 
for the general reader. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND, 1066-1901 
By the Hon. CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G., C.B.E., now 
Viscount Mersey. “This volume may be cordially 
recommended.”—Sunday Times. Illustrated. 21s. net. 





deal to interest him.’”’—Times. 


J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND 


A DOOR-KEEPER OF MUSIC. “ These admirably readable pages . .. full of excellent anecdotes. 
Mr. Fuller-Maitland does not only write for the musician, the quite general reader also will find a great 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE WEARY ROAD 


By CHARLES DOUIE. “Mr. Douie makes a fine stand 
for British character. There are none too many writers 
on the war of whom we should like to hear more, but he 
is certainly one.’—Times. Second Impression. 6s. net. 


SHORT STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE 


By G. F. BRADY. “ Shakespeare’s mind moves before us 
in all its brilliant haste of creation.”’—Observer. 6s. net. 





AMAZING CAREER OF BERNADOTTE, 
1763-1844. By the Rt. Hon. Sir DUNBAR PLUNKET 
BARTON, Bart. “A sound and vigorous biography, a 
genuine contribution to the Napoleonic era.”—Daily 
Telegraph. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


TIMES OF STRESS 
By Colonel LIONEL JAMES, CB.E., DS.O. “I have 
seldom read reminiscences at once so informing and 
attractive.” —Punch. Illustrated. 12s. net. 





and the more crowded environment of to-day. 


LADY MACDONALD OF THE ISLES 


ALL THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. This book forms a link between the spacious days of Queen Victoria 


Hiustrated. 6s. net. 





NEW 7/6 NOVELS 





A. E. FISHER 
TO THE SUN: A ROMANCE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
“Mr. Fisher knows his Shakespeare and knows his 
period.”"—Suuday Times. 


KATHARINE WOOLLEY 
ADVENTURE CALLS. “A really good and exciting 
yarn.”—Sunday Times. 


WILLIAM RANSTED BERRY 
DARK INHERITANCE. “An excellent story .. . 
the character of Renée Spurlock is drawn with great 
sympathy.” —Times. 


MARY GRACE ASHTON 

Author of “ Race,” ete. 
SONS OF JACOB. *in sincerity and style her novel 
is a distinguished performance.’ "Sunday Referee. 





ALAN SULLIVAN 
A LITTLE WAY AHEAD. “An excellent fantasy 
with a brisk, engrossing action and tersely written 
dialogue.” —Scotsman. 


DOROTHY GRAHAM 
THE CHINA VENTURE. “This profound and 
powerful story ... a work of genius.”"—Morning Post. 


G. E. MITTON 
ON SOLWAY BRIDGE. “ An arresting novel in the 
most vivid style of the authoress . . . a fascinating 
theme.” —Scotsman. 


RODNEY GILBERT 
THE INDISCRETIONS OF LIN MANG. “The 
story runs along at a rare pace . . ; a thoroughly 
entertaining romance.”—Church Times. 








JOHN MURRAY, 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. | 
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everybody’s gifts 


THE 
WHISTLERS’ 
ROOM 
By Paul Alverdes 

5s. 


EARLY 
SORROW 


By Thomas Mann 
5s. 
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“superb”— 


Arnold Bennett 


A 
ROUMANIAN DIARY 


By Hans Carossa. 


“. . » Carossa is without doubt 


aman of unusually broad culture. 
He is sensitive to other things 
than war. He can handle a pen 
as subtly as Edmund Blunden 
himself. And if you want the 
horrors of war—well, they are 
here, superbly and fearlessly set 
down, . .”—Arnold Bennett in 
the Evening Standard. 7s. 6d. 
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HOFFMANN 
WAR DIARIES 


‘While the war lasted and 
during the first years of the 
peace the world learned 
to know Ludendorff but 
heard little or nothing of 
Hoffmann. ... He is now 
generally regarded as the 
best military thinker Ger- 
many produced during the 
war.” Major-General Sir 
F. Maurice in The Observer. 


2 volumes, 4.28. 
SECKER 


























R. H. Gretton’s 


A MODERN HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE 1910-1922 


**Perpetuates an atmosphere 
which can never be recovered by 
later-time scholars poring over 
newspapers and blue books; and 
middle-aged folk who, in these 
changed pacific times, are wonder- 
ing whether the secret of England’s 
war mood will perish with them, 
must needs be thankful to see it 
done well. Mr. Gretton may await 
their criticism without fear.” 


Times Literary Supplement. 128. 6d. 
SECKER 
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+e to impede the progress of Serbia, than out of any 
to her national sentiment. International recognition, 
by admission to membership of the League of Nations, 
came after the War; but even now Albania was felt, and felt 
herself, too weak to stand alone. She appealed more than 
once to her powerful Balkan neighbour; but Yugoslavia 
persisted in a mediaeval and short-sighted policy which it 
js difficult to ‘find-words to condemn. (although Mr. Swire does 
not fail for want of trying) of grabbing the last inch of land, 
exerting the last ounce of pressure. So Albania ‘turned to 
Italy, and a situation was created which inspires little enthu- 
siasm anywhere, and least of all among its true authors, the 
Yugoslavs. 

There is one remedy for those who fear Italian ‘* expansion ” 
in the Balkans ; it is to strengthen Albanian independence by 
every possible means. Mr. Swire’s work should contribute to 
thisend. He shows us a nation making a most: remarkable 
effort to throw off the shackles of a past of singular difficulty. 
No one who reads this story of unimaginable hardships 
endured and difficulties overcome, however narrowly, can 
doubt that the Albanian people are capable of a future of real 


progress. 


A National Problem 


Sterilization and the Unfit. By Walter M. Gallichan. (T. 


Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue author is one who views with alarm, and he has 
written this volume to stimulate the complacent public to 
action concerning, one of the most serious national problems 
of the day. The book is a good example of literary shock 
tactics; and his clear, concise and forcible style enables the 
author to make most effective thrusts. Alarming facts, state- 
ments and quotations follow one another at a breathless pace. 
The reader is spared the trouble of drawing his own conclusions ; 
these are stated for him, very dogmatically. 

The main theme is that sterilization of the unfit provides 
the best safeguard against racial degeneration. It is the most 
economical method from the national standpoint, and at the 
same time the most humane for the unfit individual. Emphasis 
is placed upon official pronouncements that institutional 
accommodation for the mentally defective and insane in our 
country is totally inadequate at present, and that large 
numbers of the “ unfit ” are left in the general community to 
propagate ‘inferior stock. The author states that numbers of 
the higher grade feeble-minded men and women can be par- 
tially or wholly self-supporting in the economic sense, and the 
segregation of this group in colonies would be unnecessary if 
they were sterilized. 

Mr. Gallichan’s purpose has been to write a popular manual 
for the lay public ; and therefore it would be unreasonable to 
expect the book to satisfy the tests generally applied to 
scientific works. ‘The author, however, bases his argument 
upon what he obviously believes and wishes the reader to 
accept as scientific data; and these should be examined 
critically. 

One of the first problems about which we naturally seek 
information in this volume is that of the constitution of the 
group of “ unfit” persons. The author devotes a chapter to 
“Who are the Unfit?’ ; but it is the most disappointing in 
the book. We miss in it the aggressive assertiveness so 
characteristic of the other chapters. In fact, the author 
writes much about persons who though not normal cannot be 
classed as unfit. The following quotation is but one instance 
of his vague answer to the question :— 

“There are thousands of hysterical subjects who cannot be 
placed among the Unfit. Strictly speaking, the Fit are in the 
minority, if we mean by fitness a very high development of mental 
efficiency.” 

The author bases his argument mostly upon the inheritance 
of mental defect. There are, however, many indications in 
this book that he has not an intimate knowledge or wide 
experience of mental defectives. He seems to be convinced on 
prima facie grounds that sterilization is the best method of 
dealing with this eugenic problem; and has perused the 
works of various writers to find facts in support of his con- 
tention. So many irresponsible statements and exaggerated 
estimates have been made concerning mental deficiency that 





it would be a relatively easy task to quote so-called scientific 
data in support of most fantastic solutions. 

Reliable scientific data relating to the inheritance of mental 
defects are very scarce ; and the author of this volume gives no 
indication of the proportion of mental defectives now existing 
who are born of parents themselves defective. Until this 
knowledge is obtained it \s impossible to claim that sterilization 
is the best method of dealing with this‘complicated problem 
of race degeneration. Should thé contention of ‘the Joint 
Mental Deficiency Committee that the large majority of the 
parents of defectives though they belong to the “ sub-normal’”’ 
group of the community are not so low grade that they can 
be actually certified as mentally defective prove to be. right, 
sterilization as a practical remedial measure scarcely deserves 
serious consideration. hy 

The propagandist finds it convenient to ignore disconcerting 
facts ; and this doubtless accounts for the misleading state- 
ments on the loose cover of this volume. We are told that 
** America has led in this humanitarian measure. . . . Twenty- 
three of the American States have enforced sterilization of the 
hopelessly unfit.” The chapter in which the author discusses 
the measures adopted in America leads the unsophisticated 
reader to a similar conclusion. But what are the facts ?. The 
Report of the Mental Deficiency Committee states that 
** sterilization laws have been passed in about twenty American 
States .... but only in two American States have these laws 
been enforced on any considerable scale.’ Therefore the 
verdict of America is overwhelmingly against sterilization. It 
is true that in California a few hundred persons have’ been 
sterilized ; and in passing we may note that a considerable 
number of these seem so high-grade that medical officers in 
this country would not certify them as mentally defective. A 
generation or two will have to pass before it will be possible to 
assess the eugenic benefits of these measures to the community 
in this particular state. In the-meantime, let us hope the 
British people will tackle this problem seriously along lines 
more consonant with their national tradition for sound 
common sense. 


A Literary Elder Brother 


Studies in Literature: Third Series. By Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Apart from two admirable little exercises in oratory, the 
one delivered at the opening of Keats House, Hampstead, 
and the other at a dinner of the Edinburgh Sir Walter Scott 
Club, this volume, like its predecessors, contains lectures 
originally addressed to fortunate students at Cambridge. 
In one of them, on ‘* Reading for the English Tripos,” the 
lecturer exhorts his pupils to regard their tutors not as “* sages,”’ 
but “‘ rather as elder brothers,” and the genial “ Q” himseif 
certainly fulfils that réle. He is the least pedantic, the most 
humane and humble, of professors. His humility does not 
restrain him from the sometimes fierce expression of personal 
tastes, and even of personal prejudice. There is caustic satire 
in his portraits of Coventry Patmore and W. S. Gilbert, in 
both of whom he finds inconsistencies and pretensions that 
irk him. On the other hand, he crosses a vigorous sword 
with those who denounce “ Meredith for a mountebank and 
Tennyson for a maiden aunt.” But he never speaks ex 
cathedra. He always reminds us that his opinion is merely 
his own, and that, since no book can ever make quite the 
same impression upon any two readers, “ all critical discern- 
ment, or taste, is relative ’°—an axiom which it is the more 
necessary for us to grasp “ because it happens to be the one 
that our most admired critics of to-day, from men of European 
reputation down to our weekly instructors in the Intelligentsia 
Press, persistently miss, or, in their impatience, ignore.” 


Pontificality. is, for Sir Arthur, the unforgivable sin; and 
omniscience is always a sham. “ In general,” he says, “* my 
counsel would be: read such books as attract you, with such 
books as, although you find them repellent, help you towards 
an end that attracts you, using them for mastery of the means 
to that end.” Literature is not a corpse in a dissecting 
room. It is a living thing, the primal function of which is 
to promote happiness and spiritual enrichment. There is, 
of course, rightful scope for the higher literary criticism ; 
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. but even this should not be taken solemnly, but as an added 


“reward and fun of the thing.’ Sir Arthur advises his 
pupils to be, so far as possible, their own Shakespearean 
analysts :-— 

*‘Keep your honesty, of course: and when you come on & 
passage unconstruable or beyond emendation after many y vag. 4 

ust say—as Samuel Johnson never scrupled to say (and it makes 

im the wisest of all commentators)—‘ I can make nothing of this 
passage.’ Do not send your conjectures to the Times Literary 
Supplement. Just keep them to yourselves and revise them... . 
So can we combine entértainment with an innocent certainty that 
little harm is done even when we are wrong.” 

Thus does ‘“‘ Q” continue his good work of sweeping away 
academic cobwebs and of fostering a vital response to good 
literature. His other themes include Longinus, the English 
Elegy, and Dorothy Wordsworth. He has not always much 
to say that is original. But, if he offers us commonplaces, 
they are, in the words in which he himself characterizes all 
true literature, ‘‘ commonplaces exquisitely turned to catch 
and hold new hearts.” His portrait of Dorothy Wordsworth 
is hardly less sensitive and vital than that recently given 
us by Virginia Woolf, and in his two essays on “* The New 
Reading Public” we are again reminded of Mrs. Woolf. 
Here the manner is quite different from that of A Room of 
One’s Own, but the argument is substantially the same. 

Sir Arthur defends popular education against its reactionary 
critics. At the same time, he opposes the facile optimism 
of those who imagine that the mere existence of popular 
education must automatically spread a love of good literature 
among the multitude. He reminds us that, lamentably 
but inevitably, English literature was aristocratic in origin 
and has continued to be aristocratic in tradition. For its 
appreciation, no less than for its production, it demands not 
merely the necessary ability and leisure, but the privacy and 
the silence that remain the prerogatives of the few. We have 
still far to go before the average man or woman has oppor- 
tunity for serious literary study. Hope must, indeed, be 
focussed upon the rising generation, and Sir Arthur closes 
his two very thoughtful lectures with some suggestions as 
to how, even in the crowded elementary schools of to-day, 
enthusiasm for the best literature might more successfully 
be stimulated. GILBERT THOMAS. 


Some Books on Sport 


Forty Fine Ladies. By Patrick Chalmers. Illustrated in colour 
by Cecil Aldin. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25s.) 


Somewhere in England. By E. G. Roberts, with eight colour 


plates by Lionel Edwards. (Constable. 14s.) 

Son of a Gun.’ By Major Kenneth Dawson. Illustrated by Charles 
Simpson.- (Country Life. 12s. 6d.) 

Huntsmen Past and Present. By Lionel Edwards. Illustrated 
by contemporary Prints and original water-colour drawings 
by the author. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. £2 12s. 6d.) 

George Stubbs and Ben Marshall. By Walter Shaw Sparrow, 
with an introduction by E. D. Cuming; and four colour plates 
and eighty-two subjects in half-tone. (Cassell. 21s.) 

Sleeping Partners. By Cecil Aldin. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
10s. 6d.) 

Mr. CHALMERS’ poetry is loved and remembered wherever 

sportsmen gather; this reviewer once carried a slim volume of 

his (Green ‘Days and Blue Days) round the world, and 
found friends who knew of Chalmers in Shanghai and British 

Columbia, as he is known all over India. ‘* With the Mule 

Train” is a delightful poem in his new book, Forty Fine 

Ladies (to which Mr. Cecil Aldin has lent his powerful pen) 

recalling the day-dreams of an exile amidst ‘“‘ mules and 

mesas and mosquitoes’? who remembers the fields of 

Leicestershire and ‘‘a thousand guinea race-horse and five 

miles of English grass.” Both verse and _ illustrations are 

without exaggeration of the highest quality: this is not a 

casual volume put together for the Christmas-present market, 

but a little gem of its own kind. 

Somewhere in England is another volume of good con- 
temporary verse, contributed by. Mr. Roberts in part to 
Country Life and the Tatler, and here reprinted with Mr. 
Lionel Edwards’ justly-famous renderings of hunting scenes. 
There is both wit and wisdom in the lines, and beauty in the 
pictures. Major Dawson is well known to readers of Country 
Life as an authority on shooting.. In Son of a Gun he teaches 
the beginner all that he needs to know about how to fit himself 
with a gun, how to shoot with it, what cartridges to use, 
how to train his dogs and keep his ferrets ; there are chapters 


2 
—— 


also’ on rabbits, grouse, partridges, pheasants, wood, 
snipe, wild-fowl, wood-pigeon, and other subjects, Mr. 
Lionel Edwards’ Hunismen Past and Present is a beautifully 
produced volume of those who have carried the hora 
—professional and amateur. In a modest introduction 
he states that he is at a disadvantage — in Placing 
his own work in juxtaposition with that of Ben Marshalj 
Ferneley, &c.; but Mr. Edwards’ admirers will not agree, 
His pictures of Frank Freeman, huntsman to the Pyte 
or Wilson of the Quorn, are equal to anything that has om 
been done.. What wonderful hunts John Peel must -haye 
had! In February 1812 they hunted for eleven hours ing 
frost, only two sportsmen and one and a half couple. gf 
hounds being left at the end, when they lost their fox jp 
the darkness. The whole of this hunt was on foot. ; 
six years later, he again hunted a fox sixty miles, 
were giants in those days, and it is good for tiis easier-living 
age to be reminded of them. Assuredly this book will be 
a treasured possession of fox-hunters. 5a 
Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow (than whom there could be ng 
greater authority) has given us a complete record of two 
great English animal painters in George Stubbs and Bey 
Marshall. Stubbs must have been a most remarkable map, 
for he was a pioneer of comparative anatomy as well as 
considerable artist. Hearing a tiger had died at Mr. Pidcock’s 
in the Strand, he bought the carcass for three guineas and 
proceeded to dissect it : at-his death in 1806 he was engaged 
on a work illustrating the similarity between the human 
skeleton and that of -a fowl.” There are many beautiful 
reproductions here, and an account of Stubbs’. connexion 
with the famous Wedgwood ware, some of whose designs 
he made. Sleeping Partners illustrates a white bull 
terrier pup on a sofa with a wolf-hound: it is an episodic 
series in Mr. Aldin’s inimitable manner and will be the delight 
of dog-lovers. 


The Faith of a Statesman 


In the Evening of My Thought. By Georges Clemenceau, 
Translated by Charles Misser Thompson and John Heard, Junr, 
2 vols. (Constable. 30s.) 
Tue title of the late M. Clemenceau’s book is rather misleading 
and the average reader may well be forgiven some disappoint- 
ment with its contents. In no sense of the word is this an 
autobiography. Throughout the work the purely personal 
element is sedulously eschewed and at the end one is very 
little nearer to any real knowledge of the man himself than 
at the beginning. 
For all that, the book is of value as presenting us with 
Clemenceau’s mature conclusions on the ultimate problems 
of human life and destiny. It was stated recently that towards 
the close of his life M. Clemenceau manifested considerable 
doubt and disquietude with regard to his attitude to the 
Christian faith. If this be true, no indication of the fact is 
to be found in these two volumes. Not Christianity alone, 
but all theogonies, ideologies and mythologies are viewed 
with a lofty disdain. The author has a typically Latin 
fondness for categories, and at the outset he seeks to impose a 
distinction between the thinker and the dreamer. It is the 
dreamer who has been responsible for the birth of faiths; it 
is the thinker who has destroyed them. 
He appears to have been an agnostic unassailed by doubts. 
With a fine show of scientific reasoning he demands that the 
universe must be examined before it is explained, only to 
arrive at the conclusion that upon examination it will be found 
to be inexplicable! He makes short work of the various 
deities before whose altars the tribes of men have sacrificed. 
God came into being when man first became vocal: He has 
evolved with the evolution of humanity, always slightly 
outdistancing His creator in intelligence and achievement. 
There are, he admits, mysteries in the world which in our 
present state of development appear insoluble, but it would 
be foolish to believe that any of these are, in the last resort; 
incapable of a purely mechanistic solution. The author's 
standpoint is, in short, that of the average materialisti¢ 
biologist of the last century. All that he says has been said 
before, but seldom with so much eloquence and never, surely; 
at such length. F 


Life, then, having-been shown to-be nothing more than the 
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a ‘* A classic that will never be superseded.” 


— a, 





—Sir WILLIAM RoeertTson NICOLL. 


BRITISH CAMPAIGNS 


IN EUROPE (1914-1918) 


By 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


In One Volume (1,024 pages). 

44 Maps and Diagrams. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 
A new and Enlarged Edition (in One Volume 
of 1,024 pages) of a history “ which will find a 
permanent place as a reliable work of reference 
for Students.” (The Observer). For the present 
Edition the work has been thoroughly revised by 
the Author, who has included the campaigns in 
Italy and Salonica. 


“ A War Classic.”—Naval & Military Record. 
“A Standard Work.”—The Field. 


“A durable and moving masterpiece. Its issue 
at 10s. 6d. net is a public service.”—The Referee. 


“ An ideal present to any man who went to the 
War.” —Truth. 





GEOFFREY BLES, 
22 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 

















THE NINETEEN 
By A. Fadeyev. 


The story of a small company of partisans—irregular 
Soviet wee ee a campaign near the Manchurian 
frontier er the Civil War in Russia. Both in style and 
sentiment it offers us something wholly new. Astonishing in 
the originality of its imagery, convincing in the richness of 
its detail, The Nineteen eloquently reflects the spirit of its 
time. Library Edition, 7/6. Cheap Edition, 4/6. 


Ready December 11th, | 
CEMENT 
By Feodor Gladkov. 


“One of the most notable pieces of fiction that has come 
out of Russia during the last few years.”—TIMES LIT. 
SUP, “It is a fierce modern epic, born in troubled times, 
but it breathes with an immense energy.”—SPECTATOR 
Cloth, 7/6; paper boards, 3/6. 7 


List on Application. 


MARTIN LAWRENCE LTD. 
26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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A REFERENCE LIBRARY 
FOR THE TABLE 


containing: 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY (23,000) FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
CLASS Y 
ATLAS (145 COLOURED MAPS) FRENCH & LATIN QUOTATIONS 
GAZETTEER (36,000) ENGLISH QUOTATIONS 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA (7,000) PROVERBS 





Convenient Size for Desk Use: Inches 8 X 73 X 7 Overall 
Bound in Various Styles of Leather: From 3 Roan to Crocodile 


Prices from £3.15 .0 Complete with Case 
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ALFRED 


COLLECTED POEMS _ In 4 volumes each. 
BALLADS AND POEMS 

THE TORCH-BEARERS In 2 volumes each. 
SELECTED VERSE 

THE ELFIN ARTIST 

SONGS OF SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF 


LYON PHELPS. 


“ A great poem.”"—SWINBURNE. 


45 George Street, Edinburgh 











POEMS 
Over Three Hundred Thousand Copies Sold 


“ Alfred Noyes has a wider range and variety than any of his contemporaries."—Newm York Herald in 2-page review. 
“* The Highwayman" must be the best ballad of our time."”—Spectator. 

“A noble piece of architectural poetry; a mighty task, magnificently assayed.”"—Morning Post. 

“They have that rare greatness—intellectual passion.” ALICE MEYNELL. 

“The whole book is full of beauty.”—Sir EDMUND GOSSE. 


“A passionate love of nature, and the musical note of the born and natural singer.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ROBIN HOOD A Poem Play 5/- net 
“The work has a youthful romantic quality . . . it rings with. youth like Rebin’s bugle call."—Observer. 

TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN 6/- net 
“ These tales are characterised by that peculiar interweaving of blank verse with ballads and lyrics . . . forming a perfect whole.” 

THE FOREST OF WILD THYME 4/6 net 


“ He is one of the most melodious of modern writers, with a witchery in words that at its best is irresistible."—Professor WM. 


A TALE OF OLD JAPAN With coloured illustrations 2/- net 


“His wonderful power to suggest atmosphere. With a few deft words he can take his reader where he will.”"—Birmingham News. 


DRAKE: An English Epic. (Included in “ Collected Poems ”’) 
“IT am glad to have lived to see such a blossoming of English poetry on the large full scale."—Sir EDMUND GOSSE. 


BLACKWOOD 


NOYES’ 


7/6 net 
7/6 al 
7/6 net 
5/- net 
7/6 net 


5/- net 


37 Paternoster Row, London 
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interaction of chemical forces, there remains the problem of 

Here, too, M. Clemenceau maintains the same 
unruffled assurance. “* A dreamless sleep,” he writes, ‘“ that 
js, purely negative state of unconsciousness, is all that we 
can anticipate of death.” Even so, he is able to look forward 
to the future in a spirit of hopeful certitude. 


“The power of idealism is what, under whatever form or name, 
more than anything else fascinates us, holds ws, and moves us to 
the very end of our lives, without our trying overmuch to draw the: 
jine between fiction and reality. Reducing the ideal to a concrete. 
form called Divinity was the act of primitive man and opened the 
way to every sort of misunderstanding. To analyze that ‘ideal 
with the aid of theology and metaphysics became the task of. 

ning ages. At last we are drawing near the day when the 
God who so long has been the absolute master of prostrate man 
will leave behind only the ephemeral remains of a name with- 
gut substance.” 


We may not all be able to share M. Clemenceau’s confidence, 
put a stoicism so dignified and so sincere as his commands our 
respect even if it fails to compel our allegiance. 


Idealism 


The Weary Road. By Charles Douie. 

The Wet Flanders Plain. 
Faber. 5s.) 

German Students’ War Letters. 

Schlump. (Martin Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

My Seventy-Five. By Paul Lintier. 

Three Personal Records of the War. 


(John Murray. 6s.) 
By Henry Williamson. (Faber and 


(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


(Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 

(Scholartis. 15s.) 

Tur idea that the War was fatal to idealism in those who were 
actively engaged and made of them cynics and pessimists 
is one which is often canvassed. It is not borne out by the 
writings of any of these six books. In no single case is the 
attitude that which it is sought to convey by the words 
“ disenchantment ” or ‘ disillusion.” 

Of political idealism, however, the belief in the virtues of 
systems, there is as little as there is much of what may be 
called personal idealism, a belief in and admiration for the 
virtues of human beings. There is only. one exception. The 
collection of letters from German students exemplifies a firm 
belief in the German political ideal. Since, however, the 
collection has been very carefully chosen we may assume that 
its object was to exemplify this type of idealism among 
others, and its evidence on the point is therefore negligible, 
The letters are all, it must also be remembered, from soldiers 
who never saw the “ great peace”? which has brought dis- 
illusion to so many of those who fought with them. 

Mr. Charles Douie is perhaps the most pronounced idealist 
of them all. As Major-General Sir Ernest Swinton says in his 
foreword, he links up the things which he saw with the finest 
things that have been written about war, yet he gives us a 
very clear picture of the fighting in which he took part ; 
and in this, as in all war books we have ever seen, the real 
hero is the infantryman. These essays have already appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century, which is to be congratulated on 
having given them publication. 

. Mr. Henry Williamson is also an idealist, but he brings 
out more strongly than Mr. Douie all the pathos and tragedy 
of war. In his tour of the battlefields as soldat retourné his 
recollections are interspersed with descriptions of the traceg 
left by war in the lives of the present inhabitants of the 
devastated areas. Where Mr. Douie’s book is epic in tone, 
The Wet Flanders Plain is a lament for all the heroism that 
has been sacrificed, and for all the love and humanity cut off 
by a death on the battlefield. 

’ It is one of the tragedies of war that there is idealism on 
both sides. That of the German students whose letters have 
been collected by Dr. Witkop is as pronounced as that of 
the two writers we have already mentioned, though the 
collection is marred by its obvious political intention. Schlump 
on the other hand, is outspoken to the point of brutality, 
and represents the extreme reaction from the imperialist 
ideal in German politics. It also represents, faintly but 
certainly, the idealistic admiration for the man who fought 
in the trenches which is present in every one of these books. 
Cast in the form of a novel, the book tells the story of a 
recruit (Schlump) who gradually passes from this company 
to that of the profiteer elements which fringed the German 
Nevertheless, 
he is not utterly ‘corrupted and: we leave him at the end 
With some hope for his salvation. We have not space here 


to enter further into the merits of a book which shows a 
more robust realism and perhaps a truer sense of values 
than that of Herr Erich Remarque. It is one, however, 
which any student of post-War Germany should read. 

The other two books on our list contain four personal 
records of the parts played by the writers and their experi- 
ences in the War. M. Paul Lintier was one of the promising 
young writers of his day. He has set down in My Seventy- 
Five a strictly objective description, written day by day 
at the time, of the part played by his battery at the battles 
of the Meuse, Marne and Aisne in 1914. The foreword by 
Marshal Joffre pays a well-deserved tribute to this arm of 
the French forces, and Lintier’s book will extort the same 
tribute from all who read it. 

The Three Personal Records are by Messrs. R. H. Mottram, 
John Easton, and Eric Partridge. They are all acute 
observers. Mr. Easton and Mr. Partridge, or rather Broad- 
chalk and Frank Honywood, spent all their fighting time 
with the infantry, and their experiences form a rough epitome 
of the course of fighting on the Western Front, and at Gallipoli 
(Honywood was an Australian). Mr. Mottram shows us for 
a time also something of this aspect. Later, however, he 
was engaged on the fringes of the war area in clearing up 
the relations between the army and the civilian inhabitants. 
He is thus able to give us a very rare view of the War, and 
to bring home the full meaning of that maniac invention 
** the war of attrition,” of which he saw the most significant 
side. The vision brings, as he says, ‘“ complete contempt 
of the social, political and industrial leaders, the military 
ones having such insignificant influence.” His account is a 
masterpiece in that it passes this vision on, as indeed are 
both the others in this impressive book. 

In addition to their common idealism, there is one other 
characteristic common to all of these accounts which cover 
a long period. At the beginning the incidents are clear cut, 
observation is detailed and consecutive. Later, however, 
this vanishes. Dates become uncertain, the order of events 
is confused, and the account takes on more and more the 
character of impressionism, with an event here and there 
standing out clearly from the mass. The meaning of this 
phenomenon, in men of this mental capacity, may be left for 
the reader to work out for himself, 


“Know Thyself” 


Are We Civilized? By Robert H. Lowie. 


12s. 6d.) 

WHEN a scientist, even a scientist with an international 
reputation, throws off his gown, he is often a human and 
entertaining companion. In fact the best scientists are 
always so, since they realise that all their knowledge is_still, 
relatively speaking, ignorance. They are glad, therefore, 
to leave the rarified air of academies and to speak as man 
to man with the uninstructed. Professor Lowie is under no 
illusions. His wide reading, his learning and his own researches 
in the field have made him one of our foremost anthropologists, 
and he knows better than most philosophers, therefore, how 
recent a thing is that which we cail culture, and how fallacious 
a criterion is race. A hundred thousand years have possibly 
passed since man made the first implement, and the most 
crucial advance was that first invention. Yet it is only 
10,000 years since man emerged from the Stone Age,. and 
only 3 few centuries since there was much to distinguish 
us from te most primitive peoples in the world. Can civiliza- 
tion be compressed into a few centuries ? Is culture governed 
by a decimal point ? 

Professor Lowie shows that science is not proof against 
fashion. Though ‘“ science has made advances, the scientist 
is still a primitive man in his psychology * :— 

“ Science is a part of culture. It is not something apart floating 
in an ether of pure reason. Those who foster it have the Jeiyll- 
Hyde character of the craftsmen and herders, tillers and leaders 
of men, whose psychology has been described in previous chapters. 
Hence the history of science is shot through with the same sort 
of irrationality, and its devotees produce sense and nonsense in 
fairly equal profusion.” 

Again, speaking of religion, he asks, “ But must we not 
reckon with the advance of science?” and supplies his own 
a@pswer :— ; 

“ Sciance has made spectacular changes, but it has not altered 


(Routledge. 
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the basic facts of life. It has not ‘ conquered Nature,’ as we like 
to boast; it has submitted to Nature, adapted itself better to 
the conditions of reality, and avoided some avoidable difficulties.” 

Professor Lowie comes down to bedrock when he writes 
that ‘‘the savage everywhere has the sort of knowledge 
that lies at the base of science.” He does not disparage 
science by humanizing it, but he warns us against a too 
insolent assumption of exclusive civilization. We may know 
more, but that does not make us civilized. The savage may 
know less, but he may be as civilized in his own way as we 
are. There is no qualitative difference between the savage 
and ourselves :— 

‘Unless we are all born superior to Newton and Galileo, who— 
poor dears—had nothing better than stage-coaches, riding in express 
trains is no sign of a higher mental development.” 

All the continents of human activity are explored by 
Professor Lowie: he takes us down the corridors of time 
and introduces us to that Proteus, which we call culture 
or civilization. We are told how the “ uncultured” think, 
what they do and how they behave, and we return to our 
own world shocked into a sensibility of our own insignificance : 
for we have discovered that, after all, Proteus is not protean. 

Here and there we may not precisely agree with all that 
Professor Lowie has to say—it is often a matter of terminology 
—but we must congratulate him on achieving his aim, which 
was to write a popular, yet accurate, account of human 
civilization. He writes with transatlantic vigour and a certain 
dry humour. He tells us, for example, that “ of thirty-seven 
witches executed in this monarch’s reign, seventeen would 
have escaped under his predecessor.”” And this is his comment : 
*“so strong is man’s inherent and inevitable tendency to 
progress.” J. H. Driserc. 


Fiction 
Going to Seed 


Oblomov. By Ivan Goncharov. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
This Poor Player. By Shirley Watkins. (Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot. 10s. 6d.) 
The Saouner Lady. By F. Tennyson Jesse. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 
thibckteaians: By Noel Forrest. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
TuE atmosphere of the two more important of these novels 
is heavy and feverish. Penetrating into Goncharov’s Russia 
of the “fifties,” and Miss Watkins’ America of the “eighties ”’ 
one immediately breathes the odours of incipient decay which 
cling to promising minds that are going to seed. The Russian 
is pathetically disintegrating; the American sends out 
wilder and more contorted suckers that drink the vitality 
out of everything they touch in order to disguise the growing 
hollowness within. Both novels are too long, though, since 
Oblomov was written in 1858, it must be forgiven; and both 
follow their central character to senility and death. 

Of the two, Oblomov is more alive in the sense that one 
believes in the bodily existence of the characters. Further- 
more, as a minor Russian classic, of which this is the first 
complete English translation, Oblomov has the virtue of 
creating a national type. Though he receives his author’s 
moral disapprobation, Oblomov is the Slavonic protest against 
energy and action. He is never gross. At his worst he dozes 
and snores; at his best he dreams and his heart sings. A 
promising, indolent, spineless young man, existing wretchedly 
on the fruits of a decaying and neglected estate, he is the 
worried, yawning and unwashed monument to non-resistance 
and inanition. He lies all day in his old dressing gown on a 
couch in his dirty flat in St. Petersburg, dreaming of the 
letters he ought to write, the decisions he must postpone, 
the reforms which he plans to introduce into the management 
of his estate. He is bullied by his valet, snared and robbed 
by his friends, swindled by his bailiff. He has a foil in the 
energetic, Germanic Stolz. It is Stolz who marries in the 
end the lady whom Oblomov, pathetically and vainly strug- 
gling with his lack of will, has attempted to love. Oblomov 
wakes up one morning to find he has married his landlady. 
One is left in doubt as to whether Oblomov’s life is a tragedy, 
for the sordidness of his environment does not appear to 
sully something rare, sensitive and poetic in his nature. His 
spirit is apparently untouched by his degradation as a member 
of society, and he remains to the end a child. But if there 
is something positive in the Russian’s anti-social genius, 


i; 


that something is not heroic. Oblomov is not a great novel 
in part, because Goncharov neither scorns nor, on the other 
hand, exalts his man sufficiently. For all the Pages of 
caustic farce, Oblomov is surrounded by a mist of sentiment 
rather than of pity. The best pages are those which follow 
the comedy and pathos of Oblomov’s vacillating love affair, 
There are some weak spots in the translator’s dialogue. 

This Poor Player has something in common with Gop. 
charov’s story. Birney, the brilliant young student of 
philosophy in Miss Watkins’ book has the temperament of the 
actor. He draws inspiration from the presence of an audience, 
Alone, before a sheet of blank paper, he is incapable, and the 
magnum opus which he is always planning, replanning and 
perfecting never comes to anything but talk. Hollowed by 
fear and egotism, he surrounds himself by weaker people 
whose belief in him will hide his own failure from himself 
and, in return, he is their brain and their tongue. They 
live in the disordered glow of his generalizations until, seeing 
that he is exhausting the capacity for belief in one environment, 
he flees to another, leaving tragedy in the lives of those whose 
vitality he has drained. Miss Watkins is merciless and 
skilful in her revelations of Birney’s growing doubts and of 
the tragic suspicions which empty the lives of the three 
women whom, without passion, he dominates. There is g 
certain limited majesty about the book both in the suavity 
of its prose and the unity of its conception. It has three 
major defects, and they are rooted in an unhumorous earnest- 
ness. Birney, after all, is a charlatan in his particular medium, 
and Miss Watkins, lacking the stereoscopic spectacles of, say, 
Goncharov’s humour, does not fundamentally admit this, 
The second fault is that, taking Birney too earnestly, and even 
having the air of learning from him, she has provided him 
with no opposition worth the name. If magnetic personalities 
bewitch the weak they have the strong to reckon with. Birney 
does not develop very much; the landmarks between the 
episodes and advancing years are so slight that there is a 
certain sense of flatness. There is something forced also 
about the background of secluded, dignified and cultivated 
country life. These professors, connoisseurs and writers are 
the idealizations which solemn Boston might see in its mirrors, 
Nevertheless there is a fine austerity in This Poor Player. It 
is the work of a strong and impassioned intellect and must 
take a place in the front rank of American fiction. 

The Lacquer Lady falls between three stories. There -is 
the story of the intrigues and massacres that led to the decline 
of the fantastic Burmese kingdom in Mandalay on the eve 
of the British conquest in 1885, which the author has described 


“with considerable attention to historical detail. With this 


is slightly entwined the life story of Fanny, the daughter of 
an Italian weaver and a Burmese mother, whose beauty 
matures early and declines tragically soon. And there is 
the contrasting story of Agatha, a typical missionary daughter, 
finding sour consolation for the disappointments of her 
marriage to-a clergyman, in a narrow religion. Fanny, 
revenging herself on a French lover, plays some part in the 
overthrow of the native court in which she has been accepted 
and through whose eyes it is seen. The book is remarkable 
for its character studies of the two girls who are traced 
remorselessly to old age. With the personages of the native 
court the author is far less successful, and one has the 
impression that she has tried to assimilate too much material. 

Background entertains one with the miseries of defeated 
snobbery which attack, and temporarily estrange, a young 
couple who have come into a lot of money and are “ frozen 
out ” of the county life they are attempting to enter. It is 
the kind of story in which the indescribably beautiful and 
poorly clad ward arrives, Peg o’ my Heart fashion, at the 
wrong moment—a light but distinctly banal piece of work. 

THE LAUGHING QUEEN. By E. Barrington. (Harrap. 
7s. 6d.)—As the author says, in prefacing her new romance of 
Cleopatra: ‘‘ There are few studies more ironical than hers, 
few in which history more definitely throws aside her almost 
invariable character of moralist and indulges in pure cynicism. 
Who but History would have ventured to make the existence 
of the Roman Empire the result of a girl’s likes and dislikes ?” 
Even those who may mistrust a blend of history and fancy will 
find it difficult to deny the charm of the author’s Laughing 
Queen, who, though she may lack the dignity of the Cleopatra 


of their own imaginings, is tremendously vital. The story of 


her whims, extravagances, and ambitions is one that is well- 
suited to Mrs, Barrington’s luxurious phraseology, 
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A FAREWELL 
TO ARMS 


A NOVEL BY ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
Author of Fiesta, Men Without Women, etc. 


‘A Farewell to Arms is a novel of great power. 
Though it adds one to the now many novels of 
war, it is unlike any other, for Mr. Heming- 
way’s method and outlook are entirely his own 
.. . his pessimism is his own affair: we can 
only recognise that it animates an extremely 
talented and original artist.’ Times Literary 
Supplement. 


‘It is a most beautiful, moving and human book, 
certainly one of the finest novels of the year.’ 
V. SACKVILLE WEST in the Listener. 


7s. 6d. net 
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GOOD-BYE 
TO ALL THAT 


ROBERT GRAVES 


‘One may be certain that the quality of any- 
thing Mr. Graves writes will make it different 
from that which other people may write in the 
same kind; thus the hesitation which might be 
felt in approaching the autobiography of any 
other man of thirty-three is absent with this 
book. . . . It is definitely a declaration of 
courage. . . . His apprenticeship to life is over, 
with its horrors, muddle and groping: he has 
sloughed his skin, so good-bye to all that.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 4oth Thousand 
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HENRY VIII 
FRANCIS HACKETT 


‘What he has done is to arrange facts magnifi- 
cently; to produce Henry VIII, as it were, like 
a supreme stage manager; to get every ounce 
of effect out of the splendid clothes, the fierce 
tempers, the cruelty and valour of the time. 
Here is at once trustworthy history and excite- 
ment such as Dumas alone could equal.’ 
SYLVIA LYND in the Daily News. 


Illustrated 4th Impression 


12s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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CORNERED POETS 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN 

Author of The Little Plays of St. Francis, ete. 
‘Mr. Housman has the true touch, the happy 
gift of allusiveness, the quiet reticent humour, 
the easy sense of character . . . that make 
an ‘‘Imaginary Conversation” a thing of joy 
to the lettered mind.’ Daily Telegraph. 


7s. 6d. net 
NTSUKUMBINI 


CATTLE THIEF 

FRANK BROWNLEE 

In its divination of the African mind the book 
is a little masterpiece. 7s. 6d. net 


THE CRADLE OF GOD 


LLEWELYN POWYS 

‘Mr. Powys’ history is admirable, vivid, sym- 
pathetic and dramatic.’ Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 10s. 6d. net 


ECHOES OF LARGER 
LIFE : 


A Selection from the Early Correspondence 
of Victoria Lady Welby. Edited by Mrs. 
HENRY CUST 12s. 6d. net 


WITH PEN AND BRUSH 
IN EASTERN LANDS 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 

‘Not many travellers can have covered so 
much ground with such a discerning sweep 
of the eye.’ Times Literary Supplement. Mlus- 
trated by the author. 2is. net 


POET’S PUB 

A NOVEL BY ERIC LINKLATER 
‘The talk is brilliant without being forced, 
and in some. passages Mr. Linklater can 
spurt into descriptions of flowing beauty.’ 
Spectator. 7s. 6d. net 


FIVE AND TEN 


A NOVEL BY FANNIE HURST 

Author of Lummox, A President is Born, etc. 
‘Miss Hurst knows her background perfectly. 
. . . She knows rich American psychology 
intimately. She also can tell a story.’ 
Everyman. 7s. 6d. net 


THE BURIED STREAM 


A NOVEL BY LILIAN BOWES-LYON 
‘This is a strange and beautiful book. The 
characters are subtly drawn. The story is 


told with exquisite feeling.’ Everyman. 
7s. 6d. net 


THE YOUNG MAN 

A NOVEL BY STEPHEN POTTER 
‘Technically the book is flawless. . . . Mr. 
Stephen Potter can write: he has subtlety, 
irony and humour: his novel is a distinct con- 
tribution to intellectual fiction.’ Manchester 
Guardian. 7s. 6d. net 
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A REALLY ORIGINAL XMAS GIFT 


The 
Money Game 


j NORMAN ANGELL’S 
| AMUSING METHOD OF TEACHING 
ECONOMICS BY CARD GAMES 


j BOOK AND CARDS 
: ALL IN ONE 


“Tt was a stroke of genius on the part of Mr. Norman 
Angell to recognise this truth—so simple when recognised, 
like all important inspirations—and to invent an ingenious 
round game through which the stupidest person in the world 
would be able to grasp the main principles underlying what 
seem incomprehensible when presented as a theory.”— 


Manchester Guardian (EvELYN Suarp). 














Last Christmas it was out of print— 
be warned this Christmas 


ORDER NOW ! 12/6 
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His Latest Boox 
is a collection of 


Essays in Literary Criticism 
entitled 


THE OPALESCENT 


PARROT 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


Extract from a letter from the late Sir 
Edmund Gosse to the author on an Essay 
contained in this book: 


“T read the admirable Bacon article with the 
highest approval of its courage and wit. It will 
be difficult for the Baconians to refute its 
‘straight criticism. 

“George Moore was here yesterday afternoon, 
and immediately began to talk of this article. He 
begged me to offer the author his congratulations 
with mine.” 


“The first thing to be said about this 
book is that it is great fun.”—Sunday Times. 








SHEED AND WARD 
31 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
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A Christmas Plea 


Please do not forget me at Christmas.. I am one of the 
little girls at the Alexandra Orphanage. We are 
looking forward to having a happy time at Christmas 
and can do so if kind ‘friends will put us on their “* List 
of Gifts.” There are 370 of us at Maitland Park, 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.; some are as young 
as eighteen months and others nearing their fifteenth 
birthday—almost ready to start out in life. We have 
come from all parts of the country. We are just like 
other boys and girls, in that we look forward to 
Christmas—but unlike most children, we have no fathers 
to provide presents for us. A gift from you would be 
a great help. 








Please send to our Secretary, 


Mr. FRED. J]. ROBINSON, 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


34/40 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 























=NOW 


your engine needs 


CASTROL CW 
the Castrol grade for 


1. Easier Starting 

2. Non-Carbonising 

3. Fluid in Frost 

4, Lower Consumption 


These four well-proved charac- 
teristics make Castrol CW the 
pre-eminent winter lubricant. 
Consult the Wakefield Chart at 
any garage—probably it is the 
winter grade for your car. 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & Co., Lid 


All-British Firm, Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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. impossible to have too many editions of the Tales from 
Hans Andersen, but it is quite possible to have too many 
‘yetrated editions of this book. For illustrating Hans 

ersen’s stories is no easy task—so much has to be expressed. 

yet, so simply. But Miss Hester Sainsbury and Messrs. 
tehells and Macdonald have between them, we think, 
roduced the perfect Hans Andersen. The type, paper, cover, 
? t and° illustrations synthesize admirably. Miss 
«ginsbury’s real Princess on her twenty mattresses and twenty 
eiderdown beds (with her crown on her bed table), her picture 
of Liazie Thumb sitting in the middle of a tulip flower and, 
indeed, all her illustrations are extremely clever and quite 
delightful. There is wit and originality:in het sense of design. 
We feel that this will be one of the favourite Christmas books 
this year. The price is two guineas, 


* * * * 

t In Game Birds (Eyre and Spottiswoode, £3 3s.) Mr. Hugh 
Pollard points out that in spite of our increased population 

r (and we might add, agricultural distress) more gun and game 

y jicences are taken out than ever before, pheasants are being 


reared in greater numbers, and the rent of moors in both 
Yorkshire and Scotland has increased. ‘ Many a Scots laird 
€ would be a poor man were he dependent on the agricultural 
ll yalue of his moors alone.”” Moreover, mechanical transport 
and syndicate shoots have altered both the range and the 
eonomies of our field sports. Such a book, beautifully 
illustrated as it is by Mr. Philip Rickman, dealing with the 
, raring and preservation of game birds, and their shooting, 
€ was wanted, and will be of value to sportsmen. 

S ok * cd * 

Another book on a similar subject, is Gamonia, the Art of 
Preserving Game, by Lawrence Rawstorne, which was first 
8 privately printed in 1837 and distributed to the author's 
. friends. We have received a new edition, sumptuously 
pound and illustrated by fifteen old coloured drawings of 
T, J. Rawlins, from Messrs. Jenkins, (£3 3s.). The editor is 
Mr. Eric Parker, the famous shooting editor of the Field, 
who contributes a long and very interesting introduction. 
The book would make an ideal gift to an owner of pheasant 


coverts, 
* * * * 


Mr. H. G. Wells, we are told, wrote The Adventures of 
Tommy (Harrap, 5s.) when he was ill and feeling bored, 
illustrating the story himself with paints<‘* found in the 
children’s room ’’; he then dedicated the diversion to his 
friend’s little daughter, and it is ‘‘ only nowthat he has allowed 
its publication.” It is all very nice and human: and since 
Wells is Wells, the appearance of this treasure has to be 
reorded. As to the story, we flatter ourselves we could 
have written a better one at five minutes’ notice any day— 
even in the sick-room. But, of course (as has been said), 
Wells is Wells. 





We L 


* * * * 


Another sample of fine book production is a blank verse 
closet drama by John Presland (Noel Douglas, limited edition, 
12s, 6d.). It is a work for a few, those intimate eremites of 
poetry, who have the necessary quietness of mind to enable 
them to wait for the subtle aroma to arise from works such 
as this. Like Beddoes’ Death’s Jestbook, Goethe’s Faust, and 
indeed most poets’ dramatic work, it creates types, psycho- 
logical syntheses, rather than individuals; a lofty but 
archaic procedure not attractive to the modern taste for 
personality and the human touch at all costs. 

* * * * 

Despite the perseverance of his twenty volumes, the writing 
of James Branch Cabell remains unaltered, and is an acquired 
taste. So also are the pen drawings of Frank C. Papé. If one 
likes either (and there is some reason to suppose they both 
command a rapturous public), then one can like both. Some- 
thing about Eve (The Bodley Head, 25s.) is-a- good example of 
this peculiar combination. Mr. Cabell’s prose resembles the 
turbulent dreams of a precocious adolescent ; Mr. Papé’s 
illustrations, notwithstanding their liveliness and furtive wit, 
remain inadequate in drawing and feeble in design. 

* * * * 


It would be difficult to find a more suitable story for Mr. E. 
MacKnight Kauffer to illustrate than The Life and Surprising 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, a new edition of which Messrs. 
Etchells and Macdonald have published this year at £2 12s. 6d. 
tis a book which everybody will desire to possess. The illus- 
trations, which have been coloured by hand by. the ** Pochoir ” 
Process, are bold,- vigorous, rugged, and crude; their mas- 
culinity fits their theme to perfection. The general production 
Ss also very good. 



















* * * * 
The day is past, we suggest, when rebellious youth in its 
tevolt ‘against Victorian sentimentalism would likewise 
éttison such homely cargo as was provided bv’ our greatér 


eighteenth or nineteenth century writers. We welcome 








Christmas Books 


therefore a new and illustrated edition of The Vicar of 
Wakefield (Harrap, 15s.). Oliver Goldsmith at last comes in 
for a piece of good fortune, these illustrations by Arthur 
Rackham being quite ch4rming. It is a most satisfactory 
gift book. 

* * * * 

Mr. Kenneth Hare has compiled an anthology of literature 
dealing with archery. The Archers’ Chronicle and Greenwood 
Companion (Williams and Norgate, 15s.) is charmingly got 
up, with exceptionally good type. The illustrations, parti- 
cularly the engraving of Queen Victoria shooting an arrow 
into the air in elegant but most uncomfortable clothes, are 
delightful. We feelthat the essence of the romance of the forest 
and the greenwood is found here distilled. It should have 
a select but devoted public. 

* * * * 

A large and very varied experience of angling has gone to 
the making of Major G. L. Ashley Dodd’s. A Fisherman's 
Log (Constable. 10s.), but the pleasure of reading is somewhat 
marred by the book’s pontifical tone, and by the too frequent 
occurrence of the phrase *‘ I personally.”” However, if the 
art of angling can be taught by the written word, the specially 
didactic chapters in the book should enable the tiro to graduate 
with honours. Some very pleasing woodcuts adorn the 
volume. 

* * * * 

We are a little disappointed with Valenti Angelo’s illus- 
trations of A Sentimental Journey Through France and Italy 
(Bodley Head, 25s.), although their style is in keeping with 
the period. But Laurence Sterne is a difficult author to 
illustrate, and the modern artist cannot adapt himself easily 
to the atmosphere of The Sentimental Journey. We feel 
coloured illustrations would have been more successful for this 
book. 

* * * * 

Readers of the Spectator are already acquainted with the 
writing of Miss Eleanor Sinclair Rhode, and they will, we 
feel, welcome her Garden Lovers’ Days and Star Lovers’ Days. 
These two books, published at 3s. 6d. each, by the Medici 
Society, are diaries containing anthologies, in the one case 
of poems concerning stars and in the other of poems and prose 
relating to gardens. -There is space in these diaries for 
notes. Their orange and blue cloth bindings are delightful. 

* * * * 


We do not feel that Mr. John Masefield’s charming poem, South 
and East, is in any way enhanced by Miss Jacynth Parsons’ 
illustrations, which do not in our opinion convey the atmo- 
sphere of the poem. It is not possible to illustrate an 
imaginative theme in a realistic style which is what we feel 
Miss Parsons has attempted to do in this volume, published 
by the Medici Press at 10s. 6d. 

* * * * 

No better title could possibly have been found for Mr. 
William Nicholson’s collection of drawings (Faber and Faber, 
2s. 6d.) than The Book of Blokes. Their * blokishness *’ is 
evident in every line. The drawings are extraordinarily 
clever and extraordinarily funny. 

* FS * 

Christmas cannot be gloomy if Mr. George Belcher’s Taken 
From Life (Alston Rivers, 10s. 6d.) is included in the party. 
Everyone who knows George Belcher will know what to 
expect over the legend. ‘‘I’m going to see the new Rector 
ignited.’ But George Belcher’s jokes cannot be described. 

* * * * 


There is ample choice for all tastes in the Christmas numbers 
of Nash’s Pall Mall Magazine and Good Housekeeping, pub- 
lished by the National Magazine Company (1s. 6d. each). 
When we are given a list of contributors (as in the case of 
the Pall Mall Magazine) which includes H. G. Wells, Fanny 
Hurst, John Galsworthy, Aldous Huxley, Sinclair Lewis, 
Harold Nicolson, and an article on 'ssotsky by the Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churchill, the reviewer's critical abilities are defeated. 
In the Christmas number of Good Housekeeping the list of 
contributors is almost as formidable, including a short story 
by Walter de la Mare, and articles by Stella Benson, Clemence 
Dane, and other writers of distinction. 

* * 

We have recommended frequently to our readers the best 
children’s magazine which in our opinion is published in the 
English language, John Martin’s Book, The Children’s Maga- 
zine, published monthly at 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N.H., 
U.S.A. (50 cents). There could be no better Christmas 
present to a child or better still to a family of children than 
a yearly subscription for this paper. 

* * * * 


Mrs. Stanley Rogers’ book (published by Harrap, 7s. 6d.), 
which was reviewed in last week’s Spectator, was misnamed 
Sea-Love. It should have been Sea-Lore. In our advertise- 
ment pages the author of The Parables of Our Lord (Religious 
Tract Society, 7s. 6d.) was given as Eleanor E. Helme, The 
name should have been Theodora Wilson Wilson, 
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Travel 
Round South Africa 


We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home | 
They i pad & cons and chron 


are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. We shall 


of the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Sem ™ 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] ro ATOR, 


THE other morning before it was light I heard, through my open 
bedroom window, the now familiar sound of the milk cart—the 
crunching of the wheels on the gravel and stones, the clatter 
of the glass bottles. At that moment it was the only sound 
in all London, and it has always seemed to me a friendly 
greeting, for I am a veld dweller, accustomed to waking with 
the dawn and waiting in that intense silence that always 
precedes the dawn for the first faint sound that heralds the 
day. Here it is the milk cart. Out in the veld it is a bird’s 
note, the rustle of a leaf, the tinkle of a stream, the call of a 
partridge. And as I looked out of my window later and saw 
fog and drizzling rain I thought of that land in which I have 
made my home, not much more than a fortnight away from 
London. And in my mind’s eye I saw the clear dawn followed 
by gorgeous colours tinting stupendous views. The next day 
I booked my passage out to South Africa. And looking around 
me at the millions of people in this seething city I could not 
help wishing that some of them could have the joy that I 
knew was to be mine in a few weeks’ time. What a glorious 
land and what a mighty programme of sightseeing for them ! 

The sea trip itself is one of the finest holidays you can find ; 
a holiday of blue seas and bright sunshine and luxurious 
travelling, touching en route either at Madeira or Teneriffe or 
Las Palmas or St. Helena, just to remind one that in this 
heavenly holiday one is really still on the earth. .... 

Then Table Mountain emerging from the dawn—as grand 
and as impressive a sight. as there is in all South Africa—that 
wonderful flat-topped mountain, mighty and mysterious and 
full of depth and colour and beauty, so typical of the land 
beyond, the thousand odd miles ahead through which you are 
to journey. But one day Capetown will be as famous for its 
magnificent Marine Drive as it is to-day for its glorious Table 
Mountain, that hundred-mile drive along the edge of two 
oceans—the Indian on one side, the Atlantic on the other— 
and which for scenic grandeur is said by many travellers to be 
the finest marine drive in the world. 

And looking out here in London at the fog and drizzle and 
the multitude of people, I wish they could just be transported 
quickly to the sands at Muizenburg to enjoy the best surfing 
and bathing in all South Africa. Capetown! You will want 
to spend a month once you get there—so much to see, old 
historical places, beautiful suburbs, exquisite drives, Rhodes’ 
famous Groot Schuur, the Kirstenbosch Gardens, Cape Point, 
Chapmans Peak and that wonderful spot on the cliff beside 
the Marine Drive where, no matter how far out you throw a 
stone it comes back and hits the face of the cliff before it 
reaches the sea. . 

fou who can afford the £50—or £200—for the voyage, 
spread out a map of South Africa on your table and come 
with me for—no idle, thoughtless remark this—for one of the 
most fascinating and most varied holidays in the world. Let 
me tell you that the trains on the main line—the Trains de 
Luxe—are the last word in comfort. Hot and cold water in 
every compartment ; all-night service ; boots cleaned ; suits 
pressed: it is not a train; it is a travelling hotel. Look on 
that map and see the enormous country and picture it all in 
bright white sunshine, for it is always sunshine in South 
Africa—a land of gorgeous colours. 

There is that marvel of engineering, the Hex River Pass, 
where the train twists and turns through mighty mountains ; 
the wonder city of Johannesburg with its gold mines and clean, 
crisp air 6,000 feet above sea-level; the magnificent Union 
Buildings at Pretoria and Paul Kruger’s cottage; the 
diamond mines at Kimberley, where is to be seen the largest 
hole in the world, the neat and well-run town of Bloemfontein 
on the way to Durban, that sparkling gem by the sea reached 
by way of the Van Reenen Pass at the top of which one sees a 
mighty panorama of deep valleys and towering mountains, 
the quaint native villages ; and, for a contrast, go from this 
modern up-to-date city and dip into Zululand. Go to the 
Mont Aux Sources, that wonder of South Africa where, in the 
heart of the Drakensberg Mountains three rivers have their 
source ; and see the beautiful Falls near Pietermaritzburg 
and the famous Spion Kop and Majuba. Good cars and 
reasonable hotels are to be found everywhere, and I would 
strongly urge you to go a little off the usual beaten track, hire 
a car and get down to Port St. Johns by way of the Native 
Territories. Go to the fascinating hot springs at Aliwal 
North, the Cango Caves, George, Knysna and The Wilderness 
(these three places are on what is known as the Garden Route) 
where at some parts of the road one is looking down on to the 


_tops of trees 200 feet or more in height, and where for a hundred 


miles one sees a coast line and scenery of superb beauty. But 
how can one tell of all the charms and joys and fascination of 


. 


a vast continent like South Africa on one page ? i 
promise you after you have visited it :— One thing 


“ You can wander the world and see it all, 
Visiting all the haunts of men, 
But wherever you go you'll hear the call 
Of the veld, which is calling you back again.” 


LEONARD FLEMmyg 
Travel Pamphlets Reviewed 


[From time to time we notice publications sent to us by travel agencig 
and shipping companies, which we think may be of interest to readers, 
—Epb. Spectator.] 

THe Cunard Line send details of their winter cruises, which begin 
on March Ist, when the ‘ Laconia’ will sail from Southampton, 
for a cruise lasting nearly three weeks, to the Medi 
Another cruise in the same ship begins at Southampton oy 
March 29th, and in just over a fortnight the Atlantic Isles anj 
North Africa will be visited. 

The ‘Mauretania’ will be making her annual cruise to the 
Mediterranean in February and March, and will be available fg 
port to port bookings. She sails for Southampton from Villefranch 
on March 23rd, a useful date to holiday-makers on the Riviera, 
who may thus return home in this well-known liner. 

For those who have time to spend, a six months’ cruise round th 
world in the ‘Franconia’ has been arranged. Passengers 
London join the ship at Monaco on January 25th. The ‘ Franconia’ 
is due to arrive in Liverpool about June 9th. 

The Cuban winter service between New York and Havan 
gives business men or tourists to the United States an opportunity 
to pay a visit to the West Indies. This special weekly cruise servic 
will be maintained from December 26th to March 2ist by th 
20,000-ton liners ‘Caronia’ and ‘Carmania.’ In addition, th 
* Mauretania’ will make a special through trip to Havana via 
New York, leaving Southampton on February 5th. 


A Library List 

REFERENCE Books :—The Churchmen’s Year Book, 1930, 
(Mowbray. 3s. 6d.)——The R.I.B.A4. Kalendar, 19%. 
1930. (The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
3s. 9d.) Whitaker’s Almanack, 1930. (Whitaker. 6s) 
——Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1929. Edited by O. Parke 
and F. E. McMurtrie. (Sampson Low. 42s.)——-Tk 
Alliance Year Book for 1930. Edited by G. B. Wilson, 
{United Kingdom Alliance. 2s.)——The South American 
Handbook, 1930. (Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd, 
2s. 6d.)}——-The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1930. 
(Black. 3s. 6d.)}——-Who Was Who, 1916-1928. (Black, 
21s.)——-Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knighiay, 
1930. (Burke’s Peerage, Ltd. £38 15s.)——-Kelly’s Hani. 
book, 1930. (Kelly’s Directories, Ltd. 30s.}— 
(The Blue Guides). (Macmillan. 16s.)——Official Yea 
Book of the Church of England, 1930. (Church Assembly, 
8s. 6d.)——-Knightage, 1928-9. (Fowler Wright. 5s). 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Question 

submitted is awarded this week to Miss Margaret Elliot, 

Alesworth, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, for the following :— 

Some Sartorial Questions—from Fable, Fact and 
Fiction 

>. . @ faded silk, 

A faded mantle and a faded veil” ? 

. For whom were red shirts de rigueur ? 

Who was nicknamed after his boots ? 

. Who left his red stockings exposed to the view ? 

What ancient shirt wrought destruction ? 

. Whose baby shoe restored her fallen fortunes ? 

. Who longed to wear velveteens and ankle-jacks ? 

. Whose thick scarf and very broad hat must have added 

her deafness ? 

9. What man would have perished without his suspenders ! 

10. On whose behalf and by whom was this advice given: | 

her a flannel waistcoat and flannel drawers, ma’am, if you wishl 

keep her alive.” 

11. Who went riding in a borrowed hat and wig ? * j 
12. Of whom was this said: “It pleases you to-day « + . to wil 
the snood and kirtle, and perhaps you may be seen to-morrow# 

hat and feather, hose and doublet.” R 
13. What bride was deprived of a new dress, with a sleeve he 
a demi-cannon: ,. » carved like an apple-tart ” before she 
ever worn it ? 
Answers will be found on page viii. 





1. Who wore <4 
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UR INCOME } : 
HAS YOUR INCO , ey 
om | |*“SLUMPED” SINCE | ) 
ing oy e 
‘T| YOU RETIRED ? 1 O 
. - e 
thing | 
When a man retires on an income of, say, £500 a ; 
year, and it drops within a few years to half that OO aste 
sum, things are going to be very difficult for him. 
But there is an alternative to drastic economies, 
UNG, and that is to exchange his investments for a Sun . 
Life of Canada guaranteed income for life. Made m Styles to 
l Assuming his age is now 62 and his investments : 
apencig gre worth £5,000 (bringing in, at 5%, £250 a suit Everyone 
readers, ear), he can secure an Annuity of £504 per 
annum for the rest of his life. 
==|| PRIVATE INCOME 
' on 
es an DOUBLED 
td This means that his income will be doubled. It 
tranche means that it will never again fail him. What- 
iver, ever happens—market slumps, trade depression, You are certain to be right—if you 
und the political unrest—he will receive his £504, never a choose a “Fyne-Poynt” Pencil, 
8 from penny less. because it makes a really accept- 
se: Has your income from inyestments slumped? Is able gift for a lady or gentlemam 
Havana it, in any case, sufficient for to-day’s high prices ? . . 
wrbuny Why not investigate the advantages offered by the = hee. lb the eeentiale.0f 0a 
curves . : he fect gift—elegant, useful, durable 
by the largest. Annuity Company in the World—a —a tribute to good taste and sound 
on, the Company with assets exceeding <£100,000,000 ? valgment 
DA via Annuities at any age, for any amount—rates de- : ‘ : : 
pending upon age, and even more favourable if There are styles to suit everybody, 
health be impaired, simple or ornate, and every pencil 
aa. : contains a year’s supply of lead. 
1, Fill in.and Post this Form To-day. In Rolled Gold, Silver, Solid Gold, 
alee Ae Rt ane atte le PRES: Black, Mottled or Exquisite 
r. 68) fo H. O. LEACH (Manager), Colours to match “ Swan” Pens. 
Parkes SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, 
—Th 13 Sun ef Canada House, Cockspur St., Trafalgar 
Wiles, Square, LONDON, S.W. 1. Prices, 10/6, 12/6, 21/- upwards, “Also 
8, Ltd, Fave f............00: invested (or to invest) and shall be at 5/-. 
Boog glad to know what annuity this sum would purchase. OF STATIONERS 
ite oo AND JEWELLERS. 
roa | | ae areas eer perergern 
i Ya | BOIL, utah ticctlbccgarssinhiisihadaridn eeninadeaneauadiainalints cates lain ceiilitiacaamaiinins 
5s.). COPE eee ee eee HEHEHE EH EEO HEHEHE EESESEEEEEEEOE OES ES OOS EE EEE EE ES MABIE, TODD & CO. Lm: a 
i H 133 & 135 Oxford St., London, 
18 _ hema. oe W.1; 79 High Holborn, W.C. 1; 114 
|] enenrrereneewewee women cewensens : Cheapside, E.C.2; 95 Regent St., W.1; 
estions aes 3 Exchange St., Manchester; Zurich, 
Elliot, Brussels. Resident Agents at—Paris, 
= Barcelona, Sydney and Cape Town. 
t and 











Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late 
Dr. J ifford H. TRUSTE. 


r. John Clifford, C. ES—The Rev. 

5 Le S. W. Hughes, D.D., Ernest W. Beard, Esq, 
% Total Assets over £6,000,000. Reserve 
Funds £300,000. Over £1,725,000 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





TATE AND LYLE 





EXPANSION OF BRITISH SUGAR REFINING INDUSTRY 





SIR ERNEST W. TATE ON BENEFITS TO WORKERS AND CONSUMERS 





THE twenty-seventh annual ordinary general meeting of Tate and 
Lyle, Ltd., was held Thursday, 5th inst., at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., Sir Ernest W. Tate, Bt. (the president), in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Chas. R. Hutchinson) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The President said: Gentlemen—Before dealing with the actual 
result. of our own refineries, I should like to make a few general 
remarks concerning the refining industry as a whole. 

During the seventeen months following the Budget of 1928 
the refining industry in this country has been able to expand to 
such an extent that it is now able, not only to take care of the 
whole of the country’s present requirements of refined sugar without 
the assistance of any foreign refined sugar imports, but it also has 
a considerable margin of reserve to provide for a greatly increased 
consumption of sugar. 

A development has taken place which may have an important 
bearing upon the fate of the home-grown beet sugar industry 
when the subsidy is further decreased and ultimately removed. 

I refer to the fact that the beet factories are now enabled to 
import and refine sugar during the period of the year when their 
crops are in the ground and the factories normally at a standstill. 
These factories have imported and refined since May, 1928, about 
a quarter of a million tons. 

There have been altogether 1,300,000 tons more raw sugar 
imported for refining purposes during that period as compared with 
the corresponding 17 months prior to the Budget, and the effect 
of this increase upon employment. is widespread. 

Take, for example, coal. It is computed that approximately 
one ton of coal is required to produce three tons of refined sugar, 
so that the increased consumption of coal during the period referred 
to above amounts to a colossal figure in the region of 400,000 tons. 
In view of the importance of the coal problem in the economic 
life of the nation, it is gratifying to feel that the success of British 
sugar refining in this country must be reflected in an important 
stimulating improvement on that sorely tried industry of coal 
mining. 

UNINTERRUPTED WORKING OF FACTORIES. 

T will now turn to the activities of our own refineries. 

It is with great satisfaction that I am able to report that, as a 
direct result of the change in the incidence of the sugar duties 
made in the Budget of 1928, we have been able to keep our factories 
running at high pressure and without that interruption and inter- 
mittent slowing down which is so fatal to the prosperity of any 
manufacturing concern. 

Those with experience of manufacturing costs will realise what 
the effect of this has been upon the cheapening of the costs of 
production. I can state quite definitely that it is our increased 
turnover and uninterrupted working that are mainly responsible 
for the cheapening of our costs of: production and for our increased 
profits. I say ‘‘ mainly ” advisedly, for it is not entirely due to this. 
We have also improved our methods of refining, and, as a result of 
constant and diligent research, and at much expense, we have 
now the most up-to-date and economical refineries in the whole 
of the world. 

BENEFITS TO THE CONSUMER. 


Possibly some people, on reading that we have improved our 
position and increased our profits, may say, “‘ What about the 
consumer ? Has he benefited ?”’ I think I shall be able to con- 
vince the most sceptical, by a recitation of the plain facts, that he 
has benefited, not only by the full extent of the reduction of the 
duty, but has also shared in the reduction resulting from our lessened 
costs of production. 

Let us examine the course of prices. Just before the Budget of 
1928 the price of our refined product was 30s. 4$d. per cwt., with 
raw sugar standing at 12s. 104d, per cwt.; that is a difference of 
17s. 6d. per ewt. 

On April 25th of that year raw sugar was 13s. per cwt., and our 
selling price was 28s. per cwt.; that is a difference of only 15s. per 
ewt., due to the fact that we reduced our prices by the full amount 
of the reduction in the duty on raw sugar—that is, 2s. 44d. per ewt. 
To-day raw sugar certainly cannot be purchased in appreciable 
quantities under 8s. 9d. per cwt., and our selling price is 22s. 104d. 
per ewt., or a difference of 14s. 14d. 

In other words, although the world’s market price of raw sugar 
has declined 4s. 3d. per cwt. since April, 1928, our refined selling 
prices have been lowered by 5s. 14d. per cwt., and there is no 
important sugar-consuming country in the whole of the world where 
refined sugar can be purchased by retail cheaper than in the United 
Kingdom at the present time. The retail price is 23d. per pound, 
and it may interest you to know that our profits this year represent 
considerably less than one-tenth of a penny per pound on the sugar 
we produce. So much for the consumer. 


INDUSTRY AND EMPLOYMENT. 


You will remember that I referred last year to increased employ- 
ment, not only in the refining industry itself, but also in industries 





which are allied to it. Now, it is a difficult matter, as the Lond 
Privy Seal recently admitted, to gauge exactly the effect of ing 
employment in any one industry upon indirect employment—tha 
is to say, employment in related industries—but we can at Any rate 
give some important figures showing increased use by yg of 
materials other than sugar and coal. ; 

Take, for example, bags. During the seventeen months from 
May Ist, 1928, we have used 6,000,000 more jute bags (all made in 
this country) than during the corresponding seventeen months 
prior to the Budget of 1928. 

Other important increases are : 


Paper bags . +e ve «+ 111} millions. 


Cartons oe be oe oo 9} millions. 
Paper.. ae oe oe ee 8 million sheets, 
Water.. ee a oe ++ 274 million gallons, 


It will also be gratifying for you to know that, after supplying 
the needs of this country, we have exported over 50,000 tons more 
sugar than during the same period. 

This greatly increased use of materials by us has undoubtedly 
benefited the industries engaged in their manufacture, and it jy 
easy to believe the complaints, voiced through their Press, of 
heavily State-aided refineries on the Continent, regarding the 
loss of trade and employment, not only in their refining industry, 
but in all the industries related to it. They attribute this, quite 
rightly, to the increased trade of the British sugar refiners. 

But the benefit to employment caused by our greatly increased 
output extends much further than to those engaged in the 
manufacture of the materials used by us. 

By reason of the fact that it requires about 110 tons of raw 
sugar to make 100 tons of refined sugar, it is obvious that for 
every 100 tons of foreign refined sugar which this country does not 
need to import raw sugar to the extent of 110 tons is imported in 
place of it. This means increased shipping, employment in 
unloading. lighterage and handling. 


OUTSTANDING Facts. 


The outstanding facts which emerge therefore, as a result of this 
review of our work under the new conditions, are as follows :— 


(1) British refiners and British beet sugar factories have greatly 
increased their output; in fact, foreign refined sugar has been 
practically driven out of this country. 

(2) The consumer has benefited, as we have conclusively shown: 

(3) Much more labour has been employed by the British beet 
sugar factories and all the allied trades. 

(4) British interests have gained, and foreigner alone has suffered. 


Last year I mentioned that four of the beet sugar factories in 
this country were producing raw sugar—one wholly, and thre 
partially. This year I am pleased to be able to report to you that 
these four are now producing wholly raw sugar, and in addition, 
two more—namely, Felstead and Wissington, have followed suit, 
and v v have contracted to take the output of all these six factories. 

You may remember that we took a somewhat prominent pati 
in assisting the Greenock sugar refining industry to restart. Messrs. 
Walker’s refinery, which had been closed, is now running to full 
capacity, and, as a result of a year’s working, they show very 
satisfactory results. The Glebe sugar refinery has also bem 
restarted with our assistance. 


ANOTHER REFINERY ACQUIRED. 

In addition, we have purchased the old-established sugar refinery 
of Messrs. Fairrie and Co., Ltd., which adjoins our Liverpool 
property.- Members of the Fairrie and Macfie families who wer 
shareholders in this business wished to dispose of it, and yout 
directors thought it would be in the interests of shareholders m 
Tate and Lyle, Ltd., that we should acquire the property and rm 
it in conjunction with our Liverpool works. I may add that this 
refinery is well equipped, and in the few months in which it ha 
been’ under our control the results have been satisfactory. lt 
has been asked in the Press if Messrs. Fairrie’s profits for the yet 
have been brought into our accounts, thus augmenting our tr 
profits. I should like to point out that this is not the case, and 
that only the profits from August Ist—the date we acquired the 
business—-have been included in our accounts. 

The dividends on the beet sugar factories in which we a 
interested are satisfactory. I would like to state here that the larg 
sum of £100,000 which we have placed to investment reserve accoult 
does not represent a sum allocated to offset depreciation on ou 
gilt-edged securities, which have already been written down to tht 
market price of the day, but is part of a conservative policy framed 
to write off our holding in the beet sugar companies in which ¥ 
are interested, and, together with the £60,000 we placed last yet 
to this account, making altogether £160,000, more than represent 
the total dividends received from the beet companies during 
past few years to September 30th, 1929. 

(Continued on page 929.) 
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Finance—Public & Private 
A Rise in Sterling 


| suPPOSE that neither the man in the street nor even 
the ordinary investor will be particularly thrilled by 
the statement that the sterling exchange has risen 
reciably during the past few weeks, or, to put the 
matter in another way, the value of the pound sterling 
ys measured in foreign currencies has materially 
iated. And yet the development is one which 

has a direct and important bearing upon the interests 
poth of the investor and the average business man. 
Iet me try, therefore, to explain very simply and briefly, 
first, the cause of the appreciation in the sterling 
exchange, second, the connexion between the event and 
the course of investment securities, and, third, the 
connexion between the movement and business interests. 





THe MoveEMENT EXPLAINED. 


Other things being equal, a rise in the sterling exchange, 
that is, in the value of the British pound measured in 
foreign currencies, usually indicates a favourable trade 
balance, while a fall in the sterling exchanges reflects 
reverse conditions. Other things, however, seldom are 
equal, and there is usually some other factor which 
enters into the situation. For nearly two years the 
value of the pound as expressed in American currency 
has been very low and, as a consequence, much gold has 
gne from this country, and dear money rates have 
prevailed as a protection for our remaining stores of the 
metal. No doubt the fall in the sterling exchange was 
due in a large measure to the great balance in favour 
of the United States, including the War indebtedness of 
Europe. That indebtedness, however, existed two years 
ago, when the sterling exchange was then comparatively 
favourable. At that time, however, the effect of 
Europe’s indebtedness to America was offset by the fact 
that America was making large loans to Europe, and 
money rates were easy in New York... Then came the 
wild speculation in Wall Street, with such a rise in 
money rates in New York that not only did America 
kave off lending to Europe, but Europe’s balances were 
lent to the New York money market owing to the 
attractive rates of interest. This lending by Europe 
coming on the top of the actual trade position was the 
main cause of the great fall in the sterling exchange and 
the drift of gold to the United States. 

Bank Rate PRrosPeEcts. 

Whether, apart from these monetary influences, the 
trade balance was overwhelmingly in favour of the 
United States during the past two years or not, it would 
be impossible to say; but one thing is clear, namely, 
that with the collapse of the boom in Wall Street, and 
the sharp fall in money rates in New York, the exchanges 
have begun to move against that country. Should 
this decline in money rates in New York become per- 
manent, and especially should America begin to lend 
abroad once again, there is some reason to believe that 
we may obtain a fall in our Bank Rate before long, 
especially as gold is coming here in fairly large quantities 
from Australia, Argentina and the Cape. 

; How THE INVEsToR Is AFFECTED. 

Investors will now perhaps begin to see the important 
part which is played by this question. of the sterling 
exchange with regard to the future of their investments. 

I were to express the matter very simply, I should 
say that, given a continuance of the rise in the sterling 
exchange during the New Year, with New York lending 
to other centres, the chances would favour a_ period 
of cheaper money rates and there would be nothing to 
prevent a moderate appreciation in British Funds and 
other high-class investment stocks ; nothing but—and it is 
&big but—such an increase in the national expenditure 
a to alarm the holders of: British Funds with regard 
to the general conduct of the national finances. 


Costs oF PRODUCTION. 
And now let us see how this question of a rise in the 
sterling exchange and the easier money rates affect the 
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Tate and Lyle, continued from page 928 


Price or Raw SucGaRk 


The price of raw sugar declined during our financial year from 
10s. 3d. to 7s. 9d., but has since recovered to 8s. 94. This decline 
is due to overproduction. Prices have now reached a level at which 
it is believed to be impossible to grow sugar without loss in the 
majority of the cane-growing countries of the world, and were it not 
for the fact that very nearly one-half of the world’s production is 
encouraged by State assistance, by way of subsidy, either direct 
or through the operation of Customs duties, economic forces would 
long since have adjusted the equilibrium between supply and 
demand, at a price considerably above the present level. 

Attempts have been made to enlist the sympathy of all the 
chief sugar-producting countries with a scheme to regulate produc- 
tion to conform more closely to requirements, but the universal 
support, without which such scheme would be doomed to failure, 
eee not materialised, and it is unlikely that any more will be heard 
of it. 

Some SIGNIFICANT FiguRES 


The following figures may be of interest :— 
May, 1928, May, 1926, 
t 


to oO 
Sept., 1929. Sept., 1927. 








Tons. Tons. 

Imports into the U.K.— 

Unrefined oe ae oo 2,768,000 1,464,000 

Refined .. bo ray os 152,000 858,000 

2,920,000 2,322,000 

Home-grown factories refined during 

“off”? season about .. ee 250,000 aa 
Total exports of British refined sugar 169,000 104,000 


Before concluding, I wish on behalf of the Board to express to 
the staff and workpeople in our employ our cordial thanks for the 
support they have given to us during the past year. As far as I 
am aware, there has been no friction of any kind, and I am sure the 
workpeople realize the advantage of continuous and steady employ- 
ment without those breaks which have been necessary in the past. 
I think their attitude towards their employment shows this. I 
thank one and all most sincerely. (Applause.) 

The balance-sheet now presented speaks, I think, for itself, but 
if there are any questions I shall be pleased to answer them. 


THE DIVIDENDS. 


No questions having been asked, the President moved: ‘‘ That 
the directors’ report and statement of accounts be adopted, and 
that the following dividends upon the company’s issued capital be 
declared payable—namely :—(a) To the holders of Preference 
shares: interim dividend to March 31st, 1929, at 64 per cent. per 
annum, subject to tax, paid June 15th, 1929; final dividend to 
September 30th, 1929, at 64 per cent. per annum, subject to tax ; 
(6) to the Ordinary shareholders: interim dividend of 4 per cent., 
subject to income-tax, paid June 15th, 1929; final dividend of 
11 per cent., subject to income-tax, making a total of 15 per cent. 
for the year.” (Applause.) 

Sir Leonard Lyle (the chairman) seconded the resolution. 

Sir Douglas Newton, K.B.E., M.P., congratulated the Board on 
a successful year’s trading, and suggested that the instructive and 
illuminating figures which the President had given should be 
brought to the notice of all engaged in the solution of the problem 
of unemployment. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr. P. Lyle, Mr. J. J. Runge, Mr. J. B. 
Crispin, and Mr. C. E. Potter, were unanimously re-elected and 
the auditors, Messrs. Edmund D. White and Sons, Chartered 
Accountants, of Liverpool and London, were reappointed. 

It was announced that the dividend warrants would be posted 
to shareholders on Saturday, 14th inst. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the President, the Board of Directors, 
officials and staff terminated the proceedings. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... saa Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund daa a . : Yen 108,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden),~ Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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MARGARINE UNION. hii 





DETAILS OF LEVER AGREEMENT 





ADVANTAGES OF CLOSER CO-OPERATION 





THE EARL OF BESSBOROUGH’S ADDRESS 





At an extraordinary general meeting of Margarine Union, Ltd., 
held at Union House, St. Martins-le-Grand, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 10th, 1929, the Chairman (the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Bessborough, C.M.G.) stated that as from January Ist, 1930, the 
ordinary share capital of Lever Brothers, Ltd., would be amal- 
gamated with the share capital of Margarine Union, Ltd. The 
approval of the Court necessary for this transaction in connexion 
with the will of the late Lord Leverhulme had been applied for 
and obtained. The equalization agreement between Margarine 
Union, Ltd., and N.V. Margarine Unie extended the benefits of 
the amalgamation to the shareholders of the latter company also. 
The agreement with the Lever Group necessitated alterations in 
the Articles of Union and Unie. A meeting of Unie was being 
held that day for such purpose, while a further meeting of Union 
would be convened when its legal advisers had prepared the 
necessary alterations. The present meeting had been called 
principally to increase the authorized capital so that the requisite 
shares for the Lever Group would be available on January Ist, 
1930. The increase proposed was to £11,600,000 by an additional 
or 7 per cent. preferred shares and £6,500,000 ordinary 
shares. 


The authorized share capital of Lever Brothers, Ltd., was at 
present £130,000,000, of which issued £54,227,546 5s. in preference 
and preferred ordinary and £2,400,000 in ordinary shares. 


** UNILEVER LtpD.” 


The name of. Margarine Union, Ltd., would be altered to 
Unilever, Ltd., and that of N.V. Margarine Unie to N.V. Unilever. 
As the final result of the scheme of amalgamation, Unilever, Ltd., 
would acquire the whole of the issued ordinary capital of Lever 
Brothers, Ltd., in exchange for ordinary and preferred shares in 
Unilever, Ltd. 


The 6 per cent. deferred shares of Margarine Union, Ltd., and 
those ordinary shares of N.V. Margarine Unie with special rights 
would be acquired as to one-half of each category by an English 
oe company, while the other half would be acquired by a 

utch private company. The shares of the English company 
would be held by the Lever Group and the shares of the Dutch 
company by the Jurgens, Van den Bergh, Schicht Group. The 
consideration for the 6 per cent. deferred shares of Margarine 
Union, Ltd., would be their nominal value, £100,000, in cash. 


The Board of Unilever, Ltd., and N.V. Unilever would be 
increased and would be composed as to one half of representatives 
of the Lever Group. 


Tue Co-PARTNERSHIP TRUST. 


As to the Co-partnership Trust of Lever Brothers, Ltd., the 
payments to the holders of preferential certificates, constituting 
in effect pensions to ex-employees and widows, would be con- 
tinued, and allowance for this fact had been made when fixing 
the number of shares to be allotted to the Lever Group. The 
Lever Group undertook responsibility for the co-partnership 
certificates, the yield on which varied with the ordinary dividend, 
so that payments on those certificates would no longer be a charge 
against the profits of Lever Brothers, Ltd., available for dividend. 
The Lever Group proposed to arrange for the surrender of those 
certificates. 


The Lever Group would receive £6,000,000 ordinary shares and 
£1,100,000 7 per cent. preferred shares in Unilever, Ltd. The 
preferred shares were issued to enable the Lever Group to offer 
them to the holders of co-partnership certificates in exchange for 
the surrender of their rights (valued at £1,290,000), the preferred 
shares being valued at 23s. 4d. per £1 share. It would interest 
shareholders to know that even the present trading results of the 
Lever concern would show a return in excess of 20 per cent. on 
the £6,000,000 ordinary shares to be issued by Unilever, . Ltd., 
after allowing for the payment of 7 per cent. dividend on the 
£1,100,000 preferred shares to be issued. 


A very considerable proportion of the 1929 profits of the Lever 
concern would be retained in that business and a dividend of only 
10 per cent. proposed on the ordinary shares for that year. Mar- 
garine Union and Unie would follow the same policy. The shares 
issued to the Lever Group and the shares roceived from that group 
would be ex the 1929 dividend. 


This method of amalgamation had restricted preliminary expenses 
to a minimum, and no additional management expenditure would 
be incurred. The agreement provided for a uniform policy in con- 


ducting the amalgamated businesses, but the individual character ! 





of each concern would be maintained. It was confidently expected 
that the results of co-operation would be beneficial to shareholders 
and consumers alike. Greater efficiency, substantial economies, 
improved transport and delivery and intensified research work 
would be achieved and full benefit obtained of the long experiencg 
of both concerns in the oil and fat industry. 


AGREEMENT WITH UNITED AFricA COMPANY. 

An important agreement had been entered into with United 
Africa, a company formed to combine the businesses of African & 
Eastern Trade Corporation and the Niger Company, which latter 
belongs to Lever Brothers, Ltd. The Lever concern now held 
half the United Africa issued capital of £13,000,000. Tho interests: 
and properties of Union and Unie in West Africa would be trang. 
ferred to United Africa in consideration of £1,534,000 ordinary 
shares in that company. Some directors of Union would join 
the Board of United Africa. In view of the benefits that would’ 
accrue to United Africa from the support of Union and Unie, the 
directors had obtained an option during the next four years on 
£1,500,000 additional ordinary shares at 22s. 6d. per share, 
Preference, though not an exclusive right, would be given to 
United Africa in the supply of raw materials. 


Close co-operation, which had already commenced, would greatly 
benefit all concerned. The profits earned by the interests trans. 
ferred to United Africa had in the past been used for development 
and had not contributed to any extent to the Union/Unie profits, 
so that any dividend on the shares received in exchange would 
be direct gain to the Unilever Companies. The powerful com. 
petition between these interests had thereby been eliminated. 


CAPITALIZATION AND RESERVES. 

The Chairman then referred to the present joint position of 
Union and Unie. The combined issued capital at December 3st, 
1928, was £11,396,000, of which £2,083,000 was preference and 
£9,313,000 ordinary. New issues of ordinary shares had _ been 
made during 1929 to acquire further businesses. With these issues 
and the March issue to shareholders on bonus terms, the issued 
capital had now become £19,623,000, of which £3,835,000 preference 
and £15,788,000 ordinary. After the issues to the Lever Group 


| these figures would become £26,723,000, of which £4,935,000 


preference and £21,788,000 ordinary. Reserves and carry-forwards 
had increased, before allocation from current profits, from 
£2,498,000 in 1928 to £7,935,000. 


For purposes of efficient management the acquisition of many 
of the further businesses had been for account of the principal 
subsidiary holding companies of the Jurgens and Van den Berghs 
organizations, namely, Anton Jurgens Vereenigde Fabrieken, 
Van den Berghs Fabrieken, Hollandsche Vereeniging Tot Exploitatie 
van Margarinefabriecken, Van den Berghs, Ltd., and Jurgens, Ltd, 
The aggregate issued capital of these companies at December 3lst, 
1928, was £27,614,000, of which £16,884,000 preference and 
£10,730,000 ordinary, while reserves and carry-forwards totalled 
£5,675,000. These amounts were increased during 1929 to 
£31,111,000, of which £17,833,000 preference and £13,278,000 
ordinary, while reserves would be increased by allocations from 
the current year’s profits. Future reports of the directors would 
deal with the position of those companies in which Union and 
Unie held direct interests. The issued capital of Union and Unie 
and the before-mentioned five subsidiary companies, excluding inter: 
company holdings and the shares for the Lever Group, aggregates 
approximately £37,500,000. 


EARNING CAPACITY. 

Then as to earning capacity, the results had been ascertained 
on a most conservative. basis, ample allowance having been made 
for depreciation and all advertising expenditure written off. Profits 
in 1929, after payment of preference dividends, would be about 
£3,250,000, representing over 20 per cent. on the outstanding 
ordinary share capital. This was a satisfactory result, especially 
as the economies forecast had not yet fully fructified, while the 
newly-acquired businesses had not yet fully contributed to the 
year’s results. The actual results achieved had far surpassed the 
possibilities visualized when Union and Unie were formed. The 
amalgamation with Levers opened up possibilities of still greater 
earning capacity. In view of rapid expansion a conservative 
dividend policy would be followed, and moderate dividends only 
be proposed. Ample compensation would accrue to ordinary 
shareholders from issues of new capital on advantageous terms 
from time to time. Such an issue had been contemplated towards 


(Continued on page vii.) 
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. dustrial position. Easier money rates mean ‘lower 
ind es by bankers for accommodation to trade, and 


: wer charges by bankers on money borrowed by manu- 
W yrers and industrialists generally mean a reduction 
| working costs, which should give increased profits 
je also should tend to lower prices to the consumer. 
Net only so, but a moment’s thought will show that a 
ae in the sterling exchange also means that there is a 
gving in all our payments abroad. In the remittance, 
jor example, on our annual service of the debt to the 
Tnited States, the amount required to pay. for dollars 
ismaterially less when the sterling exchange is strong than 
yhen it is weak. The same truth applies to the manu- 
geturer buying raw materials from abroad, which are 
reed in foreign currency, so that, when the £ is at a 
premium, the advantage is with the English buyer. 
MEETING ForEIGN COMPETITION. 

I know, however, and I have certainly no desire to 
dirk the point, that a rise in the sterling exchange is 
apposed to be less stimulating to our exports than 
when the exchange is lower. Here we come to a con- 
toversial but nevertheless to a vital point. | When 
lower costs of production, whether measured in our 
obtaining raw materials from abroad on’ advantageous 
tems or by lower bankers’ charges, give a stimulus 
to business, is it.not up to us to see that advantage 
js taken of the situation so to lower costs of pro- 
duction'and so to intensify and organize our efforts as to 
we the opportunity for competing with foreign countries 
in the matter of the prices for our exportable .goods ? 

At all events, I have tried to show that the rise in 
the sterling exchange, which is sometimes regarded as 
a point more of academic interest for the economists 
than for the man of business, is something which after 
all concerns the whole community. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


AN UNCERTAIN TENDENCY. 


Taz Stock Exchange is to be closed from Christmas Eve 
wtil the following Monday morning, thus giving a clear five 
days’ holiday for members. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the advent of the Christmas holidays should already 
be making its influence felt on the volume of business in 
the stock markets. Moreover, during the final ‘‘ account ”’ 
ofthe year dealings are usually mainly confined to the adjust- 
ment of any speculative positions open, and in view of the 
disturbed conditions during the second half of this _ year, 
and the influences which have operated upon credit positions, 
it is not surprising that the past week should have seen a 
certain amount of liquidation. Even gilt-edged stocks have 
suffered a little, notwithstanding the fact that, as I point 
out in another column, monetary developments have been 
somewhat more favourable during the past few weeks. These 
are influences, however, which will make themselves felt 
ultimately later on unless, of course, the growth in the National 
Expenditure should occasion sufficient concern to affect 
the course of Government securities. Some of the trans- 
atlantic industrial shares have been fairly active during the 
past week owing to the decided spurt in Wall Street. 
* * * * 


SUGAR AND THE CONSUMER. 

At the recent meeting of Tate and Lyle, Sir Ernest William 
Tate had an excellent report to place before the shareholders. 
Moreover, his address, which was an exceptionally interesting 
one, appeals to a much wider body even than that represented 

y the assembly of shareholders. Sugar is an article 
of such general consumption that it is good to know that the 
satisfactory report of Tate and Lyle, with its increased profits, 
synchronizes with a boon to the consumer. The reduction 
in the customs duty has, of course, benefited the con- 
sumer, but he has also, it appears, benefited by the company’s 
smaller costs of production. In the course of his remarks, 
Sir Ernest informed the shareholders, and through them 
the _. that in no important sugar consuming country 
m the world can refined sugar at the present time be 
ened in the shops at a cheaper rate than in the United 

ingdom. He stated that during the past year the profits 
Tepresented considerably less than one-tenth of a penny per Ib. 
on the sugar produced by the company. 
* * * 


A Goop BREWERY REPORT. 
The latest report of Benskins Watford Brewery is a good 
one, and out of the profits of £145,933, a sum of £20,000 is 


(Continued on page viii.) 


+ 1930. 


Margarine Union, continued from page 930 


the end of*this year, but the world financial crisis had made this 
undesirable, and no good reason existed to proceed with such 
issue unless and until market conditions ensured complete success. 
When conditions, however, had improved, an issue of this nature 
would be made, and the proceeds utilized to pay off floating 
liabilities incurred in financing raw material stocks. No other 
floating liabilities existed. The ordinary shares issued to the 
Lever Group would not participate in such new issue if made in 
A further increase in the authorized capital would have 
to be made when such issue was decided upon. 


DivipEND Poticy. 

The directors intended to maintain the dividend for the time 
being at 10 per cent., and an interim payment of 4 per cent. would 
be made on December 17th. Directors were hopeful as to future 
earnings and confident as to further economies and savings which 
would be reflected in the accounts for 1930 and 1931, while the 
amalgamation with the world-wide Lever organization opened up 
great prospects of increased efficiency and economies to the benefit 
of both public and shareholders. 

Raw MAaAtTERIALS. 

Though low raw material prices constituted a direct benefit to 
the concern, the directors realized the necessity of a reasonable 
profit to native and other producers. Demand for the concern’s 
products was rapidly increasing, and raw material production 
must keep pace. Stimulation of raw material production demanded 
and received constant attention. Directors would support every 
genuine effort made for the establishment of reasonable and stable 
prices: 


The Chairman reported with regret the death of Mr. Emile 
Jurgens since the last meeting. The Directors appointed Mr. Victor 
Jurgens to fill the vacancy thus caused, and asked the meeting to 
confirm the appointment. When the Articles were altered Mr. 
Arthur Hartog and Mr. Franz Schicht would also be proposed for 
election to the Board. 


The resolutions to elect Mr. Victor Jurgens a director and to 
increase the capital to £11,600,000 were then put to the meeting 
and passed unanimously. 





N.V. MARGARINE UNIE. 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 





AT an extraordinary general meeting of N.V. Margarine Unie 
held on Tuesday, December 10th, in Rotterdam, proposals to 
alter the Articles in accordance with the requirements of the new 
Dutch Companies Act and in connexion with the agreement with 
the Lever Group were adopted. 

To fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Emile Jurgens, 
Mr. Victor Jurgens was elected to the Board, which was also 
extended by the election of Messrs. Heinrich Schicht, Georg Schicht 
and Jacob Hartog as directors, these gentlemen being already 
members of the Board of Margarine Union, Ltd. 


£1,00 


by an annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 








can be provided 
at age 65 or at 
death if earlier 


£24 35 
£41 45 
£91 59 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





No shareholders No commission 
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added to the reserve with a further £25,000 to reserve for 
improvements to licensed houses, and £5,000 to pension fund. 
The company declares a dividend of 10 per cent and a bonus 
of 15 per cent. In addition, the shareholders are notified of 
a proposal to distribute bonus shares in the proportion of one 
new ordinary share for every two at present held. This bonus 
will require a sum of £152,000 to be provided by capitalization 
of the reserve. Power is also being taken to increase the ordi- 
nary capital by 690,000 shares, the balance or any part to be 
available for issue in the future. The new capital is required 
in part for the purchase of recent properties acquired and to 
extinguish banking loans. The policy is one which seems to be 
justified by all the evidence given in the latest Report. 


* * * * 


PROFITS FROM PAPER. 

The Annual report of Bowater’s Paper Mills shows good 
progress for the past year. During the year an increase was 
made in the company’s capital, and the results now disclosed 
thoroughly justify the ‘issue. The trading profit for the year, 
including interest from investments, was £103,201, as against 
£74,206 for a previous period of nine months only. The 
directors are able to pay a dividend of 7} per cent on the 
ordinary shares after adding further amounts to capital re- 
serve and depreciation, which marks an increase of 13 per cent 
on the previous year. The balance sheet also discloses a 
satisfactory position. In view of the steady increase in profits, 
it looks as though the 7} per cent. Cumulative participating 
preference shares might ere long receive something in addition 
to the fixed 74 per cent dividend, the shares being entitled 
to 25 per cent of surplus profits after the ordinary shares have 
been paid 7} per cent. 

* * * * 


UNILEVER LIMITED. 

This is to be the name of the company hitherto known as 
Margarine Union, now amalgamated with the Lever interests, 
while what has hitherto been known as Margarine Unie will 
be known as N.V. Unilever Limited. At the recent meeting 
of shareholders, presided over by the chairman, the Earl 
of Bessborough, one or two very interesting points emerged 
with regard to future policy. So far as profit distribution is 
concerned, it is evident ihat a conservative policy is to be 
pursued for some time, for while the chairman showed that 
for the past year the profits have been on the basis of about 
20 per cent. on the Ordinary share capital, the dividend is to 
be restricted for the present to 10 per cent. On the other 
hand, shareholders are to have opportunities of taking up 
new shares on favourable terms, and as soon as the financial 
outlook has improved, it looks as though an issue might be 
made. Altogether, Earl Bessborough’s statements were of an 
encouraging character. 

* * * * 


Barciays (D.C. & O.). 

Since the fusion of important Colonial banking interests 
In the now well-known subsidiary of Barclays Bank, namély, 
Barclays (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), the directors 
have pursued a most conservative policy, dividends being 
increased very slowly, while the balance-sheets have shown 
increasing strength. The latest Report shows that during 
the past year there has been an expansion in the general 
activities of the bank, which are reflected in an increase of 
nearly £1,500,000 in Deposits, while Advances have also 
expanded appreciably. The dividend has now been raised to 
4} per cent, the rate having gone steadily up from 3 per cent 
in the year 1925-6 by increases of $ per cent each year. The 
balance-sheet also discloses a strong liquid position, the cash 
in hand and with bankers amounting to just over 19 per cent 
of the Public Liabilities. 

* % * % 


Bic Merat ComBINeE. 

Not the least interesting among modern fusions and com- 
bines is the formation of the Amalgamated Metal Corporation 
Limited, which is to acquire all or part of the Share or Loan 
capital-or assets or undertaking of the British Metal Corpor- 
ation and Henry Gardner & Co., Ltd. The company will have 
a nominal capital of £5,000,000, and the directorate is a dis- 
tinctly influential one, the Chairman being Sir Auckland 
Geddes, while other members of the directorate will include 
Messts. H. & W. Gardner, and Mr. C. V. Sale, the present 
chaitman of the British Metal Corporation. ‘The merger will, 
it is believed, fill a gap in the chain of Empire interests hitherto 
associated with the British Metal Corporation. Sir Auckland 
Geddes is chairman of the Rio Tinto Company, while Messrs. 
Henry Gardner & Co. possess a substantial connexion in 
Canada. 

* * * * 


Fai IN INVERESK SHARES. 

It would seem to be high time that.some public statement 
was made by the directors of the Inveresk Paper Co., Ltd., 
for the great fall in the price of the shares is alarming to the 
shareholders, while it is the more inexplicable in view ofthe 





———— 


quite recent reassuring circulars issued by the 

during the present year the Ordinary £1 mae ofa Only 
were quoted as high as 67s. 6d., and in previous years they ha” 
been even higher, but during recent weeks they have stead 
declined, and during the past week have dropped to 
And yet not only was the latest dividend at the high a. 
25 per cent, but as recently as last July an interim divi “be 
wes declared of 124 per cent on an increased capital 

last September a circular to shareholders was issued — 
that although the current financial year did not close 
September 28th, the directors were able to state that the 
ations of the company and its subsidiaries had again bees 
very satisfactory. The circular added that “ the profits 
the company will show a substantial increase on ‘heat 
1928.” And yet the £1 shares are down to 15s. ! 


A. W. K, 





Answets to Some Sartorial Questions—from 
Fable, Fact and Fiction 


1. Enid. Line 134, Enid, Idylls of the King, Tenn 
Garibaldi’s men wore them. ptt Ma Tevertieth Cotas te 
tionary, p. 377: “. . . red shirts worn by followers of the Italian 
Patriot Garibaldi, 1807-1882.” 3. Caligula (“little boot” 
Emperor Gaius Caesar. Encyclopaedia Britannica or any h 
history.——4. The Cardinal in ‘‘ The Jackdaw of Rheims,” J 
Legends.——5. The poisoned shirt of Nessus, given to Hercules, 
See ‘Hercules’ in Smith’s Classical Dictionary. 6. Rosalba’ 
in The Rose and the Ring, chap. 12, W. Thackeray.——T1. Tom, i 
The Waterbabies, chap. 1, C. Kingsley. 8. The Wife of Bath, 
Prologue, lines 445 and 470, Cantabury Tales, Chaucer: “9 good 
wif was ther of byside Bathe, but she was somdel deef,” 
“Wymplid ful wel, and on here heed an hat as brood as is a bocler 
or a targe.”’ 9. The shipwrecked mariner, in ‘“‘ How the Whak 
got his Throat,” Just So Stories, R. Kipling. 10. Betsy Barkers 
Alderney Cow, advice given by Captain Brown, Cranford, chap. I 
Mrs. Gaskell. 11. John Gilpin, in John Gilpin, Cowper.— I, 
Of Catherine Seyton’s twin brother in mistake for herself, 
XXVII. The Abbot, Sir Walter Scott. 13. Katherine, in 7 
Taming of the Shrew, Act IV. Scene 3, W. Shakespeare. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, _ 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 





























Paid up Capital = oe bes ove Ae «. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund. a me i ne pi +. £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received 








EAT —— MILK 


CADBURY’ 
wae MILK 


porvahe-g CHOCOLATE L/+ 31h. 
HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. | 


It has now been —s ascertained that every time a person with 
a cold uses a cambric or linen handkerchief successively he reinfects 
himself and prolongs the cold. A ra way to prevent this continual 
reinfection and give the cold a chance to disappear, is to mse 
“TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and 
destroy. Packed in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., they cath 
obtained from all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 
THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF a D 


(Dept. S.S.), 56 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1, 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and t 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850) 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000) 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Austr 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANG 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 


application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





































THIRD EDITION. % e 
A Plea for Christian Science 


and a challenge to its critics. 
By CHARLES HERMAN LEA. 

Dean Inge and the Rt. Hon. H: A, L. Fisher have both recently 
attacked Christian Science. Would it not be more to the 
if they accepted the challenge and squarely faced the issues? 
None could be more vital to the welfare of humanity. 

Approximately 10,000 testimonies of healing are given in the 
Christian Science Churches every Week. 

The House of Commons officially recognised Christian Scient 
on Dec, 16, 1927. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD. _ Price 2/6 
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THE HOXTON MARKET 


CHRISTIAN MISSION AND INSTITUTE 
President -W ALTER SCOLES, Esq., ‘“‘ Dunluce,” Hartfield Rd., Eastbourne. 


HOXTON’S RAW MATERIAL 


“CHRISTMAS ” CHEER © 


For such as” these rests 


on YOU and ME. 


itals, ee Surgical Aid Letters, Old and New 
hin Boots, Coal and Bread Tickets, or some Toys and 
oe "of Mo a would turn these 


TRAGEDIES INTO REAL COMEDIES. 


Do please send a gift of money or gceds to make this possible to LEWIS 
H. BURT! Secretary, or W. F. URRY, Esq., Treasurer, Christian Mission 
and Ragged School, Hoxton Market, London, N. 1. 


Bankers—Midland Bank, Old St. Branch, Great Eastern St., E.C. 2. 
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WITH A WOMAN’S UNIT IN 
SERBIA, SALONIKA & SEBASTOPOL 
By I. EMSLIE HUTTON, M.D. 

A. book every British citizen will be proud to read. It 


is good to have so clear and sincere an account of those 
women... who brought to the world a new conception 
of womanhood.”—The Queen 


12s. 6d. net. 
Williams & Norgate, Ltd. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, 


President—HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G, 


The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and subscriptions. 


Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know- 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to hope that the further 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results of 
the greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the disease. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 
Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1. 


























To men in the Slaten 
and sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £46:12:6 a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a Whole Life 
Assurance of £1,000 with right to Bonuses 
under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


There is no risk of Capital Depreciation 
in a Life Policy 
Full particulars and rates for other ages will be sent on application— 


London (City) Office . 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 





—_——— 


Funds £21,000,000 























DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





Will you help this Baby and his 7,999 brothers and sisters? 


8,000 
CHILDREN BEING SUPPORTED. 
10/- 
will feed one child for ten days 
at the Christmas Season. 


Please be Santa Claus to a destitute 





little one this Christmas. 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” and 
crossed, may be sent to Dr, Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1, 

















ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND | 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, Pv 














Capital (fully paid) - . . 200,000 

Reserve Fund - . . . <2 "910, 320 

Deposits - . - - - £46, 7235, 129 

OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 

BANKING. 

A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 

The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor. 


London Offices : City - PO ccs gnats Pe > 
aring Cross, S.W. 1. 
West End 164 New Bond St., W. 1. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: Sir . ALEXANDER Kemp Wricut, K.B.E., D.L. 




























A Gift of Life-long Value 


WEBSTER’S 


New International 


DICTIONARY 


No gift could be more acceptable than this famous encyclo- 
pedic dictionary. It will prove an inexhaustible source of 
pleasure, and will always be a treasured possession. 

To possess “ Webster” is equivalent to owning an extensive and 
well-chosen reference library. No matter on what subject it is 
consulted, it never fails to give quickly, concisely and with 
absolute authority just the essential information required. 


2,700 pp.; 452,000 entries; 6,000 illustrations; price 65s. 


An attractive illustrated prospectus, with specimen pages, seus fees on 
request to G. Bell & Sons, 11 York House, Portugal St., 
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LIBERTY CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
THE LARGEST CHOICE OF 
BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS 
IN THE WORLD 
A VISIT INVITED 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


STORY & CO., 
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STORYS’ 


is always an interesting place for choosing 


CURTAINS & LOOSE COVERS 


LTD., KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, Ww, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements, 


Two — ings age line “tc line averages 36 letters). 


Headings pies ee in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 











line. ly to advertisers whose announcements Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5%, for 13; 
14% pe 26 ; and I 10% Jor 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
canna 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL-| FTIGHFIELD, | OXHEY LAN 
aca eg a en Rd DOM ae A 
; i Je, Furnished House (4 bed- : "| Schoo! for ing. ‘Tele.’ Watford ee 
Fae iin vichod position. Sussex, 14 acres, | TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- " 
In return lady owner guest of tenant. Long period.— Pacipat a Chairman, yh Montef ae aR mn ADIES', COLLEGE, JERSEY, — 
: . e FO 0) 

Bes 2, Se See concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the L NDS.—Founded 1880. Public $4 Schoo et 








APPEALS 


ILL any benevolent person give financial help to 
Ex-Otficer in great pecuniary distress, married. 
Has experience as schoolmaster. He is son of dis- 
tinguished Civil Servant Sopra ag now deceased, 
Particulars can be give 
Mrs. re PRE RL. CROSS, 
7 Fourth Avenue, Hove, Sussex. 











HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE LTD., of 

/) 2 King Street, St. James’s, 8.W. 1, specialize i in the 
tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of ev ery description 
and in designs for all purposes. 


MEDICAL 


wee PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, In- 
digestion, Sleeplessness, Loss of Memory, Strokes, are 
mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. Prof. Dr. Mladejovsky’s 
“Drosil’”’ Tablets give wonderful and rapid relief. 
Descriptive Booklet free. Drosil Agency (Box f§), 
26 Sun Street, London, £.C. 2. 

















Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. ° 





eee: OFFICE HOME CIVIL, ILC.S8., &. 
19: places ; 29 21 places 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Pada, 3352. 





YECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING with 
Oa written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. The courses Foes comprehensive 
and include lang Postal courses 
available. Prospectuses and all information from ;Mr. 
L$. Munford, Kensington College, Bishop’s Road, W. 2. 
ae Paddington 9046. Residential accommodation 
ot gir! 








T\HE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING. 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term commences 
January ist. Appointments for qualified students. 
Syllabus from the Head-Master. 





¥ OUNG Students received in large, sunny house in 
Cromwell Road. Preference given to girls from good 
schools. Health 
considered. Supervision as desired 
Stewart, Box 1593, the Spectator. 


and comfort of students carefully 
by parents.—Miss 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


Fert Chas. Seymour gives _ private 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 
Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, fever. 
Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 





liament, 
Confidence, 








APPOINTMENTS, Sc VACANT AND 
WANTED 





N Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
8.W. 1. Telephone Sloane 7798, 





VORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRIS. 

Wanted, in January, a TEMPORARY ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS (for about twelve months) to teach French 
up to Higher School Certificate standard, and English 
in the lower forms. A good honours degree in French 
is essential. Experience and ability to help with games 
will be considered when making the a. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of 
a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, County School, Truro, to whom 
they should be returned not later than December 2ist. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education, 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
December 10th, 1929. 


| Pg troy COLLEGE, LEICESTER.—Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of REGISTRAR, to 
be entered upon as soon as possible. Stipend, £500 = 
annum (with additional £50 per annum for superannuation 
in the Universities’ scheme). Ability in finance and 
University experience essential. Canvassing in any form 
rohibited. Applications, with one copy of testimonials, 
© be sent not later than January 4th, 1930, to the 
Principal, University College, Leicester. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


RIDLINGTON SCHOOL, East Yorks. Endowed 

School, 120 Boarders, 30 acres, public School lines. 
Bracing climate. Ages 5-19. Inclusive fees £77—£83. 
0.T.C. Prospectus from Headmaster, F. ROYDON 
RICHARDS, M.A. ’ 








EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to Teambers of the Society of Friends and others 
wil. take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 





TF\AUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 





.1T. EDWARD'S S5CHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
\) tion will be held in June, 1930. Scholarships~ are 
two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions of 
£30. The Major Scholarship of £100 may not be awarded 
if candidates do not show sufficient merit. Candidates 
must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also Bursaries of 
£30 for sons of clergy. Further information can be 
obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 








AIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 


THE CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL OF THE WEST oF 
ENGLAND For BOYS anD GIRLS FROM 11 To 18. 


Headmaster: BEVAN LEAN, D.Sc., B.A, 
Headmistress: Mary WILSON, B.A. 

Finely situated on the southern slope ‘of the Mendips. 
Modern Rocet * & Education. Strong Staff. Excellent 
Playing Fields & Garden. 

_ OPEN LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS: £180, £180, £90. 
r Prospectus & full information apply to the 
SECRETARY & BURSAR. 


Girls. ar lar The Right Hon. Lord Prsvesa 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, KO, MP. 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each’ per ann 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per anim, oon 


by boarders at the School, are open for competiti 
ear. All rticulars may obtained” from te 
EADMISTRESS. 





ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH 
M THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. — 


A FREE CHURCH po ai SCHOOL FoR 


I 
Fone wi 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. HENMAN, M.A, 
For details of fees, "atrente Y oaheieeion " &o., apply 
te Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C,4 


ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — An Examination will by 
held in February, 1930, on the result of which the follow. 
ing scholarships will be awarded :—1. Three valu 
£20-£30, for which all girls between the ages of 12 and 
15, except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
eligible. 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships, 
value £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Minister 
between the ages of 13 and 15. Particulars can b 
obtained from. the Head-Mistress, 








YT, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON— 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education, Warm climate, Sea 
bathing, good food.. Fees: Boarders from £75, Day 
scholars from £10. Apply Sister Superior. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


fat DY : FINISHING SCHOOL.—Ideally sit, French 
music, draw ng, dom, science, tennis, riding, 
Chateau des Ventes- -Ry (par Houen) Seine Int, 





Tms m 





OLLE, near Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, Switzerland, 
MAISON DE LA HARPE. In winter (December 

to March) in own Chalet at Villars-sur-Bex (3,800 ft.) 
FIRST RATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





—-" FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
UTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. Im & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know 
_ e of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ADD 
PARENTS by sending (free of of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 
The age of the pu il, district preferred, 
and rough idea of ees should given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Stee, 
London, E. C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053, 





CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information ani 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating thelt 
requirements (kind of camel, age of pupil, Loy | 
referred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman 
cnightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
Lond W. 1. Telephone: Gerrard 8272 (2 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 


—— 














|W ket acide OF GLASGOW. 
Chair of Scottish History and Literature. 


The University Court proposes, on or after Febru- 
ray 13th, 1930, to consider the making of an appointment 

to fill the vacant Chair. 

Information regarding the Chair may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the University Court, The 
University, Glasgow. 

December, 1929. 


— 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


- por. epvcatao GIRLS. —Training for 
f the tarial, ee grange and ad- 
ew 











pe bn 5 rotessious. La 
which qual 


for first-class appointments. ane 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





LL HALLOWS SCHOOLFOR GIRLS 
DITCHINGHAM, NORFOLK 
Prep. for Oxford and Camb, Joint Board exams, 
Graduate Staff, Trained Nurse, Playing Field, good Gym, 
Bracing air. Sister in Charge. 





REENWAY SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. 


Recognized by the Board of ‘Education. Boarding 
and Day ‘School for eg Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum,:- Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibition offered annually. 





Employment 


ureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1, 


SECRETARY, 





Prospectus and Form of Application from the ; 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed acc 
and promptly by old Public School ~ d 
in the ‘War. 1s. per 1 words ; carbon 
recommended by well-known writers—C.  Grifit 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 



















F his inovinethes ! been fateies, cterte, © &eo, Lem 
ascinating and paying hobby by post. 

ate fees. Specimen lessons and “ Guide 8.” free from 
London College of Suthonb! y, 87 8.); Albemarle 8t., ¥. 
—the School that GUA SUCCESS. A shit 
trial MS. may be sent for Tree "Criticism, gladly given. 












[ BARN to write Articles and Stories; make spat 
table; booklet free—REGENT It 











SHITUTE E (Dept. ia Regent House, Palace Gate, Wd 
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ERARY Typewriting carefully &promptlyexecuted. 
[5as. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
pis N. McFarlane ( Pas 


C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 
er. 
ASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
Re reauired. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
OX ALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S,W.1. 
oe 


TAILORING 


gga ama I 
pVICE.—WA LTER CUKRALL, WORLD'S LEAD- 
ING TURN-CLOTHES SPECIALIST. S.B. Over- 
goats from 353. ; D.B. 408s. Lounge & D.B. Suit 50s. ; 
Costume 408. 3 also dress, dinner, morning suits, uniforms 
Aliveries TURNED and beautifully retgilored."* Just like 
Kew.”—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Est. here since 1903 
aca 
BIG SAVI +.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Cos- 
tumes, &c., turned absolutely like new by our 
rt tailors. Alterations and repairs free. Write for 
pooklet or send garments for free estimate. Estab. 1906. 
We collect. ‘Phone Hampstead 7445.—THE LONDON 
quaxing Co., Dept. A., 54 Rosslyn Hill, N. W.3. = © 



























a 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


a ——— 

ACON, choice streak, “boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 2d. 
B per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib., 
gmoked or pale dried. Ali rail paid. Full price, post 
ire.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 











INEST SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oats in the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 3} Ibs. 
18 ; 7 Ibs. 2/9 ; 10 Ibs. 3/9. ymin om for large quan. 
P, pd.—R. WALLS & SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 





RIME WELSH MUTTON.—Pst. pd. Thurs. Hind- 
quarters, abt. 8lb., 1s. 7d. per lb.; Forequarters, abt. 
Tb., 1s. 5d. per lb.—Glasfryn Home Farm, Chwilog Caern 





URE Whcolemeal and Flour ground with the old- 
fashioned a ~— = —, Wheat. 
aartons, 7 lb. 3s. 3d., post free. uced prices larger 
quantities —Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 
YEA post free to any address.—5 lbs. Extra Special 
1 F.0.P., 24s. 6d. ; 5 lbs. Special F.O.P., 23s. ; 5 Ib, 
F.0.P., 21s. 


HAPPY VALLEY 





TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING, 





In strong {~ 





SPECIAL 
WINTER TOUR 
SOUTH AFRICA 
EAST AFRICA 
INDIA 

by | 
“CITY OF NAGPUR ” 


(16,756 tons displacement) 
From- London, . | 
| 











JANUARY 20, 1930, 
Visiting: 
MADEIRA, ST. HELENA, 
CAPE. TOWN, PORT 
ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, 


DURBAN, ZANZIBAR, 
MOMBASA, BOMBAY. 


Returning via Suez to 


Marseilles and Plymouth. 


Single tickets issued to all 
Intermediate Ports. 


For full particulars apply to: 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., 


104-6, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340, 




















MAS.—Best Turkeys 13s., 15s. ea.; Cocks £1, £1 5s. 

ea.; large fat Geese 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 12s. bd. ea. ; 

real Chickens 8s., 98., 10s. pr. Trussed, all postage paid. 

Will give entire satisfaction—Norah Donoghue, The 
Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





MAS TURKEYS.—Finest 14s., 15s., 17s. 6d.; Geese 
4\%., 10s., 11s. Large Roasting Fowls 8s., 9s., 10s. pr. 
trussed. Post free.—Miss Blanchfield, Bandon, Cork. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, etc.—Call or post. 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. “ 8,’ 130 Baker Street, W.1. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 


























free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


OCKROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.”” World 
famed ; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, E. Howarth, 
F.Z.8 ins, 1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or chemists, 
Loots’ branches, stores. 





: ae SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. 
Rev. W. D. THompson, Sedbergh. 


newly cut, 
List free.— 





ARRIS TWEED MOTOR RUGS in characteristic 
Highland colours and designs. Nothing like them 
in the world to-day—exceptionally smart, and appealing 
and so different to the usual. Quite the nicest Xmas 
gift you can buy for yourself or for your friends. Fuller 
particulars on application NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, 





Scotland, 


PS pg ed PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 

Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 

vulcanite), &c. Any condition, la. or sm. quan. ; cash at 
- ret. if offer not sat. 


once | \° or «oo 
- of the kind in the -world—_BENTLEY & CO., 10 Wood- 
stock St., Oxford St., W.1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 








OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piecadilly, London, W. ft. 





NA RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
ma Garments.—“‘ Castleway,”” Hanworth, Middlesex. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat- 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





| EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &e. 

Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Pair 
isle.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices ; FAK LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
—Send postcard for lilustrated Booklet and Price List to 
S. 244, WM. D. Jouysen, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





\OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “* 8,”” Lindtieid, sussex. 





TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield, 





W HIMSICAL, USEFUL, INDIVIDUAL, XMAS Gifts 
for particular people. You can choose unusual pres- 
ents for children & aduits from 1s. up at Slavonic Handi- 
crafts, 42 Gt. Russell Street (facing British Museum.) 








SWISS RESORTS 


NDERMATT, 4,738 ft.—The Bellevue. 
Clientele. All Winter Sports. 





English 
- From 18 frs. ine, 





———e 





FOREIGN HOTELS 


YANNES, HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 
C beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust ; v. mod. ; run. 
h. and c. water; ex. cuisine ; tennis.—A. Schaer, prop. 








ae’ D’ANTIBES—HOTEL ROYAL,.—Situated on 
seashore, sunny, 40 rooms, mod. ; spec. terms long 


stay. English Direction. 





ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. First- 
class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 


Town. Garden Restaurant. 





ENTONE. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE, 

Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. 
No trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes’ 
of town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors, 





CURE. 
GOLF HOTEL, 
on the Links (Tennis). 
150 Rooms. 100 Baths, 
October 15th to May 15th. 


—?™ 








BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 














Rest situa- 
Radiators, 
Ballroom. 


ggg HALL HYDRO. 

tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. 
Orehestra. ‘Telephone: 4 and 474, 





\HELTENHAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
surroundings ; every comfort ; moderate terms; 
garage ; phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 





ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
tooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 





ATLOCK.—Smedleys, Gt. Britain’s Greatest Hydro, 
: Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus, 
Phone: Matlock 17, ’Grams: ‘ Smedley’s, Matlock.” 





HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). 


ORNISH RIVIERA.—In a delightful position 
overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel. Excellent cuisine. Spacious 
Tooms. Garage. For special winter terms apply: 
ger, Ship & Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes, 





PUXETER— ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie, &e, 
water & radiators in bedms, Lift, Nt. porter, Phone 4071, 








Facing 





LF gyi (S. Devon)—Maer Bay Hotel. Facing sea. 
4 In secluded old-world garden, adj. golf & tennis. 
Private suites and bedrooms with private bathrooms. 





JAIGNTON (Devon)—Redcliffe Hotel, 4 acres garden, 
facing Torbay. H. & C. water and radiator heating 
in bedrooms. Golf and tennis. 





Epamonrt. SOUTH. DEVON.—Eaglehurst Private 
WO 


Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Illustrated Tariff. Tele- 


grams: Eaglehurst. Telephone: 300 





1. DEVON .—Priv. fam. receive guests ; very comfort- 
able house ; modern conveniences ; large gdn; sea, 
river and historic town. Excellent train service. Overseas 





visitors welcomed. Moderate. Box 1344 Spectator. 
MF\ORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. Finest 
position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 


cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms, 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. Xmas Prog. 





ORQUAY.—Roslin Hall Hotel, Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham. 


2 


VOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart; 
Ist class. Cent, heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14, 





EFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., ST. GEORGE’s HovsE, 193 REGENT 


STREET, W. 1. 
L ON 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON kOwW, 





DON. 





+ 
Hot and cold water in all rooms, Uniform charge 
xr person for Bedroom, Breakfast, Attendance, and 
th—November to April—8s. 6d. Summer months 
—April te November—l0s. Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes, 





ORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class, 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel. : Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207, 





bg pe ge PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges, Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 3655, 


ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL 
HART STREET, BLOOMSRURY SQUARE, W.O, 1, 
200 Rooms, Electric Fires in all Bedroams, 
Special inclusive terms on application, 


HERE to Stay in London—The 8t, 
George’s Square, §8,W, 1, Room a ‘ast 
5s, 4d, day, or 808, weekly, With dinner, és, 6d., or 








2 guineas weekly, 





THE SPECTATOR. 














MADE IN ENGLAND 


If you cannot visit the Galleries send for illustrated List of Cards and 
Calendars and Christmas Cargoes, an illustrated list of Gifts, sent post- 





AT -THE 


MEDICI GALLERIES 


7, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 1. 


Only Original Gifts 


GLASS, POTTERY AND LAMPS 


A large and varied range of the exquisite modern glass of such 
tamous French-firms as Hunebelle, Sabino and Daum, and other 
examples by Dutch and Italian makers. Prices from 2/6. Also 
decorative and beautiful lamps in pottery and glass with vellum 
shades (prices from 30/-); and thé beautiful Upchurch pottery 
produced in England. Prices from 17 /6. 


MIRRORS AND FURNITURE 


The Medici Society offers many beautiful examples of mirrors 
framed in tortoiseshell, carved and- gilded. wood and coloured 
frames of simple yet pleasing design. Prices from 1§ /-. Also 
copies of Louis XVI armchairs, Gothic refectory tables, and 
many other delightful things for the home at all prices. 


BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 


The enlarged Medici Bookroom contains a greater number of 
attractive books specially suitable for Christmas gifts. Art, 
Travel, Poetry, Biography and Belles Lettres, also Children’s 
Books, both.old and new. - Prices from 1/-. A List of Christmas 
Book Suggestions sent post free. 


BRITISH HANDICRAFT TOYS 


A representative selection of the best work being done by British 
Handicraft Toymakers, jolly and original work. The toys that 
intelligent people would wish their children to have. Also a great 
variety of children’s books. Prices from 6d. 


OLD MASTER AND MODERN PICTURES 


Needless: to say there are in the Medici Galleries an infinite 
number of the beautiful colour reproductions for which The 
Society is famed. Old Master and Modern Pictures, framed, 
from 3/6. Pictures for Children, bright flower studies, both old 
and new, Old Master Drawings, and, of course, the Medici 
Prints, described by the Director of the National Gallery as : 
‘‘ Admirable reproductions of every date and nationality.” 
Prices from §/-. (Send 1/- for New Birthday Catalogue.) 


MEDICI CARDS AND CALENDARS 
More varied and beautiful than ever 


— PRICES 1d. to 7/6. 


free to readers of The Spectator. 








[December 14, 1999, 
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